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Che Journal. 
Mao, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
Te none man seems ignoble, but tou man. — Young. 








JOHN BRIGHT. ° 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





Joun Bricat is stoutly built, with a 


_ broad, deep chest, large lungs, large 


heart, and all the vital organs fully de- 
veloped. Though stocky, and with some- 
thing of the lymphatic in his tempera- 
ment, he has also the nervous system 
strongly represented. Observe the prom- 
inence and pointedness of his nose and 
his expressive features, backed up by a 
large, broad brain, indicative of activity 
and propellmg power! The head is 
considerably above the average in size, 
exceeding twenty-three inches, and is 
high, long, and broad. There is a large 
cerebellum, indicating both procreative 
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and recuperative power. Among the 
largest organs in his brain are those of 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, . Firm- 
ness, Conscientiousness, and Benevo- 
lence. The social group is also decidedly 
large, exerting a marked influence on his 
character. Of the intellect, all the or- 
gans, or nearly all, are large or full. 
Causality and Comparison, and the per- 
ceptive faculties are prominent; while 
Language, indicated by a large and full 
eye, is well developed. _ The complexion 








is light; eyes blue; hair brown and 
silky; skin fine and ruddy; lips full, but 
not voluptuous; and the whole face ex- 
pressive of a clear and comprehensive 
mind, good judgment, settled convic- 
tions, and a will to execute. 

Though naturally a jovial, mirthful, 
and almost a rollicking nature, fond of 
fun, and overflowing with youthful feel- 
ing and spirit, he has, under the weight 
of cares and responsibilities, acquired a 
more subdued and sedate expression, 
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Constructiveness, Ideality, Sublimity, and 
Imitation are large. Hence he has in- 
ventive, mechanical, and artistic abilities, 
with powers and capabilities adapting 
him to any industrial interest, or pursuit. 
He is tasteful, but not fastidious; imita- 
tive, but no mimic; mirthful and even 
witty, but not given to making fun. 
His religion consists in devotion, regard 
for sacred subjects, kindness, sympathy 
for all, integrity, and an active sense of 
justice, with a good degree of faith, 
hope, and trust in Providence. He is 
the opposite of both the cold skeptic 
and the blind bigot, but will worship in- 
telligently and in accordance with the 
true Christian spirit. He is not haughty, 
though confident and self-relying, and is 
firm and decided, with great perseve- 
rance, love of liberty, fixedness of pur- 
pose, and tenacity of will, yet not obsti- 
nate. He is sensitive in matters of honor 
and integrity, though he cares compara- 
tively little for praise or blame, and will 
play tle sycophant to no earthly power. 
His accountability is to his Maker rather 
than to men. Cautious, watchful, guard- 
ed; prudent, but not timid or irresolute, 
he is frank, candid, open, and free from 
concealment. He is a comprehensive 
and compact thinker; logical and ana- 
lytical rather than abstract, and a capital 
critic. He reads character well, and can 
He 
is more definite, direct, and even blunt 
than bland or persuasive. He drives the 
matter home in a sledge-hammer style, 
impressing all with his sincerity, if he 
does not convince. He will not com- 
promise and dally where principles are 
involved. 
bilities 


readily judge the motives of men. 


He has high business capa- 
would excel in mercantile life, 
in law, in authorship, art, mechanism, 
agriculture, or in statesmanship. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Jobo Bright, the distinguished commoner, and 
eminent for his philanthropic views and measures, 
was born in the year 1811 at Greenbank, near 
Rochdale, in Lancashire, England. His father, 
Mr. Jobn Bright, a cotton spinner and manufac- 
turer in that place,and being also a man of some 
standing and means in the community, gave bis 
son Jobn a liberal education. 

Subsequently to an extended course of study 
be went into the manufacturing business with bis 
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brothers, under the firm name of John Bright & | 


Brothers, continuing in the same line with his fa- 
ther. He first came into public notice as a lec- 
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ardent spirits was very common at that time 
among the operatives of the mannfacturing dis- 
tricts of England, especially in Lancashire, where 
cotton and woolen mills are most numerous. Mr. 
Bright, anxious to improve the moral condition of 
his own workmen and others, vigorously took in 
hand the Temperance reform, and pushed it for- 
ward with considerable success. In 1838. during 
the agitation in reference to the “ Corn Laws,” he 
took a bold stand as an advocate of the free im- 
portation of bread-stuffs. He joined the Anti- 
Corn Law League, and both as a speaker and 
writer assisted in vindicating the principles upon 
which it was founded. In this League he soon 
became eminent, and was considered one of its 
most efficient members—indeed, second only to 
Mr. Cobden, with whom his name was usually as- 
sociated in all measures for ameliorating the con- 
dition of the English working classes. He assisted 
materially in organizing the bazaars where food 
was dispensed to the poor in Manchester and 
London ; for the utmost distress prevailed in 
consequence of the high price of provisions, inci- 
dent upon the violent agitation of the anti-corn- 
law movement. In April, 1843, he, as an inde- 
pendent candidate, contested the representation 
of the city of Durbam in Parliament. The result 
of the election was unfavorable. but a vacancy 
occurring in the following July, he was elected. 
In Parliament he took part, with energy and elo- 
quence, in the exciting discus ns on free trade, 
which mainly occupied the attention of that body 
from 1843 to 1845, and he divides with C. P. Vil- 
liers, Richard Cobden, and Gen. Thompson the 
honor of having converted Sir Robert Peel over 
to the free-trade party, and bringing about the 
memorable repeal of the heavy duties on the im- 
portation of corn, to which the royal assent was 
given June 26, 1846. His election contests at 
Durham involved him in heavy expenditures, 
which are said to have been paid by the League, 
through the influence of which in 1847, and again 
in 1852, he was elected to represent the city of 
Manchester. 

Being a member of the Society of Friends, and 
one in good standing, his voice was for peace, 
when in 1853 the policy of the government was 
declared to be for war with Russia. He strenu- 
ously opposed all warlike measures, and in 1854, 
as a leading member of the Peace Society which 
had been organized, sanctioned the sending of 
the deputation which waited on the Emperor 
Nicholas at St. Petersburg for the purpose of 
dissuading him from the wur.. In this matter, 
however, Mr. Bright’s views differed from those of 
many of his Manchester constituents, although in 
most other respects he was approved by them. 
Ill health compelled him to be absent from Par- 
liament during the early session of 1857, and 
when in March of that year the administration of 
Viscount Palmerston was defeated by the adop- 
tion of a motion offered by Mr. Cobden con- 
demning the war with China, a general election 
was determined upon. [is Manchester friends 
made him their candidate again, but bis opinion 
on the China question lost him his seat. He was 
badly defeated where in years past he felt sure 
of victory. Subsequently, however, he was re- 


turer on Temperance about 1836. Indulgence in turned for a vacancy in Birmingham, and took 





~~ 


part in the protracted discussions relative to the 
Chinese imbroglio, which resulted so disastrously 
to China, and in the overthrow of the Palmerston 
cabinet. 

The peace views of Mr. Bright, though gen- 
erally adverse to the policy of the government, 
have invariably found warm response in the 
hearts of the gommon people of England. For 
their benefit he has labored, striving to elevate 
and improve their moral and intellectual condi- 
tion by all available means. 

A warm friend of the United States, during our 
late civil struggle, in Parliament and before the 
public, he advocated such measures as would 
have tended to encourge the United States Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to suppress rebellion. The 
name of John Bright, like that of Richard Cob- 
den, stirs the heart of the American patriot. In 
him is exemplified that greatness of soul which is 
not biased by selfish considerations, nor regards 
only the growth of a single institution, but is 
earnest in its desire that all men, everywhere, 
should enjoy the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty. He has always evinced an ardent in- 
terest in the affairs of our nation, and in the very 
outset of the late war his sympathy and political 
efforts were openly and unmistakably in favor of 
the Union. 

Being a manufacturer of cotton goods, he of 
course, like many others, suffered loss from the 
scarcity of the staple in 1862 and 1853; but not- 
withstanding that, his friendship for the United 
States remained unimpaired, and bis activity in 
providing for the relief of the thousands of Lan- 
cashire operatives who were thrown out of em- 
ployment by the suspension of the mills, com- 
mands our highest commendation. He is em- 
phatically the workingman’s advocate in England. 


en ee 
SNOBBERY REBUEED. 


Owor, at a social party, Madam K. 
(A foreign actress of especial note 
For reading well what other people wrote, 
And writing ill what few can truly say 
They ever read at al’) said, with a sneer, 
When C. wos praised—a famous art'san— 
“What! a mechanic and a gentleman! 
Pray, tell me, »'r, are such things common here?” 
“Why, no,” replied the wittiest of men— 
Looking, the while, serenely in her face— 
“ Perhaps ‘tis not a very common case, 
And yet such things do happen now and then, 
Just as in your trade one may chanee to be 
An actress and a lady—don’t you see?” 
———> Poo 
Symparuy.—A little two-year-old girl fell, the 
other day, and striking her head, cried at the top 
of her voice. In the midst of her tears she 
chanced to see from the window a poor old horse 
with drooping head. Instantly checking her 
sobs, she asked in the kindest tones, ‘‘ What’ee 
matter, hossy? Bump 'oo head?’’ 


A prominent bachelor politician on the Kenne- 
bec remarked to a lady that soapstone was ex- 
cellent to keep the feet warm in bed. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
said the young lady, who had been an attentive 
listener ; ‘* but some gentleman have an improve- 
ment on that which you know nothing about.’’ 
The bachelor turned pale, and maintained a wist- 
ful silence. 
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Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure aud functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
lif+,—Cnbania, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.—Hoesea iv. 6 





DRESS AS A CAUSE OF DISEASE. 


In this age; when dress occupies so much of the 
attention of society, the influence of costume on 
the bodily condition becomes an important matter 
of inquiry. . 

Improper modes of dress, whether excessive or 
inadequate, are fertile sources of disease, and also 
aggravate an abnormal state of the system by 
whatever cause produced, If in our desire to 
keep the body warm we overload it with layers 
of thick, closely-woven fabric, and thus promote 
an undue heat at the surface, the effect is to sup- 
press the action of the excretory glands and pre- 
vent a free perspiration. The vitiated matter 
which is thus retained is reabsorbed by the skin 
and carried back into the system, rendering the 
blood impure and deranging the delicate mech- 
anism of the glandular structure. Air and light 
are absolutely necessary for the healthy activity 
of the vesicles of the skin, and those articles of 
clothing which prevent the admission of these two 
great vital agents are entirely unfit for use. 

As a free circulation of the blood to all parts 
of the buman body is requisite to the enjoyment 
of perfect health, so no part of the body should 
be dressed in such a manner as in the least to ob- 
struct or retard its flow. Tight boots, shoes, or 
gloves are therefore detrimental. Cold extrem- 
ities, painful humors, swellings and calosities are 
generally the-results of such ligatures. 

Insufficient clothing is much worse than too 
much. The effect of exposure to cold is the im- 
mediate contraction of the skin, which suspends 
the operation ofthe secretory and excretory or- 
gans, and the matter which should be discharged 
from the system is thrown back into the throat, 
lungs, or bowels, occasioning those forms of dis- 
ease which are commonly called “ cold,” “ head- 
ache,” “ catarrh,” “ diarrhea,” ete. 

A change of dress from thick to thin is not 
beneficial unless accompanied by a corresponding 
change in climate or temperature. A fashionable 
lady after wearing a thick high-necked dress all 
day, will sometimes array herself in some light 
low-necked attire for an evening party. Such an 
imprud@at change has frequently been followed 
by a sudden death. Head-coverings at the pres- 
ent day are evidently worn by ladies for display, 
and not for comfort; and we are not surprised 
when we hear this or that one complain of “such 
distress in the head” or “ neuralgia.” A hat, to 
aff.rd real protection to the bead, should be large 
enough to cover the greater part of it, and at the 
same time be comfortably warm, but not so heavy 
as to fatigue the wearer after half an hour’s use. 

But the most serious feature in the dress of 
American ladies is tight lacing, a practice most 
unnatural and therefore most dangerous to health. 
Does any one doubt the prevalence of this custom, 
let him consult the fasbion plates in any popular 
ladies’ magazine. How many women, servilely 
obedient to the suggestions of their dressmaker, 





or else grossly ignorant of the first principles of 
health, have squeezed themselves to death, the 
great day of account only will disclose! The 
record must be appalling, and yet the suicidal work 
goes on. The compression of the waist hinders, 
if it does not altogether suspend, the action of the 
diaphragm, and weakens the muscles of respira- 
tion and the power of digestion. The heart, liver, 
lungs, spleen, and stomach being forced into a 
space much too small for the proper performance 
of their respective functions are weakened, and if 
the compression is continued, become diseased ; 
consumption ensues, and the mistaken devotee of 
a barbarous fashion sinks swiftly into an early 
grave. 

Oh, ye who sigh for the deformity of swaspish 
shape, consider the faultless contour of that chef- 
d’ceuvre of sculpture, the Venus de Medicis, and 
strive to develop your attenuated bodies into the 
beautifal proportions of the well-growa woman. 

Of course the entire dress should be adapted to 
the climate and season of the year. In climates 
like that of New York city, where there are 
sometimes sudden transitions from heat to cold, 
and from wet to dry, it is hardly safe to dress in 
a slight manner, except it be in midsummer, when 
atmospheric changes are least frequent. The 
most prevailing complaint among people of all 
classes is rheumatism, a disorder which in every 
instance is the consequence of exposure to a sud- 
den chill. Noclothing of any kind should be 
worn in a moist state, especially while the person 
is inactive ; and care should be taken that the 
feet are properly shod, not with “snugly-fitting”’ 
boots or shoes of a kid-glove consistency, but en- 
veloped with those that are thick-soled, substan- 
tial, and amply large, so that the blood can cir- 
culate to the very toe tips, and a comfortably 
thick stocking can be worn without any sensation 
of constraint. 

A custom very much in vogue, if not universal 
amoog ladies is, when calling on acquaintances 
or attending church service, to sit an hour or two 
in a close room, without laying aside a single 
article of their out-door clothing. This custom is 
a most unhealthful one, especially in cold weather. 
Gentlemen upon going in out of the cold usually 
lay aside their hats and overcoats, but delicate 
females will ‘sit in a stifling atmosphere, perspir- 
ing beneath furs, mufflers, cloaks, and hats for an 
hour and a half; and when they go out into the 
sharp frosty air, it strikes a chill through their 
heated and semi-humid garments. A sense of 
propriety or a regard for one’s health should 
prevail over the false and sickly whims of usage, 
and women should wear such over-garments as 
can be easily laid aside when going from a cold 
into a warm atmosphere. 

The fasbion of * high-heeled shoes” is one to be 
deprecated, because when the heel is raised above 
the level of the ball of the foot, complete derange- 
ment takes place ih the muscles of locomotion ; 
the natural balance of the body is thus lost, and 
the motion and power of the limbs impaired. 
Besides, the foot is pushed forward into the nar- 
row part of the shoe, rendering the owner liable 
to the excruciating grievance of corns and other 
more serious sympathetic affections. ‘‘ Keep the 
feet warm and the head cool” is a homely precept, 
but one which, if judiciously observed, would 
greatly promote health. Of course we should not 
infer from this maxim that the head is to be wan- 
tonly exposed, but that one should refrain from 
unduly exciting the brain and nervous system, 

In the matter of dress, more attention should 
be given to comfort than to style, and it will be 
usually found that they who dress neatly, and in 
conformity with nature’s laws. are the best dressed, 
and certainly the most sensibly. 





TEMPERAMENT FOR THE SOUTH. 





Ws find the following paragraph afloat as from 
an army correspondent. 

“In the army, and among returned soldiers, I 
have noted one fact somewhat at variance with 
the usual theories. It is that light haired men of 
the same type stand campaigns better than black- 
haired men. Look at a new regiment on its way 
to the field, and you will find one half of its 
members to be of black hair, dark skin, and bil- 
ious type. See them when they return, and you 
will find that the black-haired element has melted 
away and three fourths of the regiment are repre- 
sented by brown or flaxen hair.” 

This is accounted for by the fact that the 
light-haired men are more likely to have an 
active state of the liver and digestive system ; 
their circulation is freer, and with these condi- 
tions they are better adapted to endure the bil- 
ious and malarious influences of the Southern 
climate. Moreover, the food in the army is cal- 
culated to promote, first, constipation, then diar- 
rhea. There is a lack of fruits and vegetables, 
and men of bilious habit sooner break down, not 
because they have less strength and hardihood, 
but because the digestive system and liver, by 
the influence of the circumstances, fail. 

Southern people expected that whep the 
Northern army got into New Orleans or into 
the vicinity of Charleston, 8. C., the yellow fever 
would mow them down by the thousand, and to- 
day express surprise that that did not occur. 

A Northern man, with fair skin, reddish whis- 
kers, and light hair, could go to New Orleans 
and stand it a year or two without being very 
liable to the yellow fever even when it prevailed ; 
and when such men contract the disease, three 
out of fuur of them would get well, while of 
Northern men with dark complexions three ont 
of four would be likely to die. 

People are often surprised when we tell them 
that they can not safely eat oily food—that 
they should ignore it altogether. They live in a 
family or neighborhood where everybody else 
makes free use of it, apparently without serious 
detriment. 

Men of the bilious type and torpid liver should 
eat much fruit to keep, the liver active, and but 
little oily matter, since that tends to produce a 
bilious and torpid condition of the liver. 

It may be a question if all men would not be 
better for a general course of living such as a 


man ef dark complexion could endure and thrive 
on; in other words, if an article of diet is calcu- 
lated to promote ill health in any vigorous and 
well-organized human being, would it not be bet- 
ter for a/l to avoid it? 

Some men can smoke and chew tobacco, and 
drink alcoholic liquors, and not suffer half so se- 
verely as the average of other men; but we do 
not think that this, therefore, gives them a license 
to use these things. If men generally are better 
without them, all doubtless would be. 

It may be asked, How happens it that the 
negro, who is of extremely dark. complexion, can 
stand the malaria of the Southern climate? The 
only reply necessary to this is, that he is a native 
of a hot climate full of malaria and bilious dis- 
eases, and he is organized to endure it. More- 
over, the dark complexion of the negro is not of 
the same character which pertains to white men 
of bilious temperaments, for some of the blackest 
negroes have slender frames, and are very active 
and nervous, the coloring matter being quite in- 
dependent of the bilious temperament. 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which ts made tn the 
kuowledge of man.—Spursheim. 





HATS AND HEADS. 


Proressor Wiison, of the Canadian Institute, 
Toronto, C. W., has lately made trade subservient 
to science in a somewhat new and very interesting 
way. Having observed that the hatter in the 
daily experience of his business transactions ne- 
cessarily tests the prevalent form and proportions 
of the human head, especially in its relative 
length, breadth, and horizontal circumference, 
and where two or more distinct types abound in 
his locality he can not fail to become cognizant 
of the fact, he has availed himself of this circum- 
stance to elicit some valuable ethnological statis- 
tics. We copy the more important of them as we 
find them reported in the Toronto Leader : 

SCOTCH AND ENGLISH HEADS. 

One extensive hat manufacturer in Edinburgh 
states that ‘ the Scottish head is decidedly longer, 
but not so high as the English. In comparison 
with it the German head appears almost round.” 
But comparing bis scale of sizes most in demand, 
with others furnished to me from Messrs. Christie, 
the largest hat makers in England, the results 
indicate the prevalent Scottish size to be 22 
inches ; four of this being required for every two 
of the next larger and smaller sizes ; whereas, in 
assorting three dozen for the English trade, Messrs. 
Christie furnish four of 21}, nine of 219, ten of 
22, and eight of 223 in. 

HEADS OF THE CANADIANS. 

Mr. Rogers, of Toronto, in assorting three dozen, 
distributes them in the ratio of five, seven, nine, 
and five to the same predominant sizes, and allows 
four for the head of 23 inches in circumference, 
the remainder being in both cases distributed in 
ones and twos between the largest and smallest 
sizes, ranging from 23} to 203 inches. 

BOSTON HATS AND HEADS. 

The summary of inquiries among the principal 
hatters of Boston is as follows: “ Larger hats are 
required for New England than for the Southern 
States. To New Orleaus we send 20§ to 223 ; and 
to New Hampshire 21§ to 23 inches.” One ex- 
tensive New England manufacturer adds : “ New 
England heads are long and high ; longer and 
higher than any European heads. British heads 
are longer than Continental. German and Italian 
heads are round. Spanish and Italian very small.” 

We copy under another head some remarks 
from the same report on the various types of the 
Canadian head, which will be found worthy of the 
attention of the ethnologist. 


UPPER CANADA. 
Upper Canada is settled by colonists from all 
parts of the Briti<h Islands 
Highland. Irish 


and preserve to some extent the habits and usa- 
ges, and even the languages of their original 
homes. But throughout the more densely settled 
districts and in most of the towns the population 
presents much the-same character as that of the 
larger towns of England or Scotland, and the sur- 
names form in most cases the only guide to their 
ethnical classification 
LOWER CANADA. 

In Lower Canada the great mass of the popula- 
tion is of French origin, but derived from differ- 
ent departments of the parent country ; of which 


Quebec is the center of a migration from Nor- | 


mandy, while the district around Montreal was 
chiefly settled by colonists from Brittany. The 


In some districts | 
German, and ‘ Colored” settle- | 
ments perpetuate distinct ethnical peculiarities, | 





French language, laws, religion and customs pre- 
vail, preserving many traits of the mother coun- 
try and its population as they existed remote 
from the capital of the Grande Monarque, and be- 
fore the first French revolution. The establish- 
ment of the seat of the Provincial government at 
different times in Montreal and Quebec, and the 
facilities of intercourse between the two cities, 
must have helped to mingle the Norman and Bre- 
ton population in both. Nevertheless, the results 
of my investigations tend to show that a striking 
difference is still recognizable in the predominant 
French head-forms of the two cities. 


HEADS CLASSIFIED. 

My first observations, with special reference to 
the present inquiry, were made at Quebec, in 1863, 
when, in co-operation with my friend Mr. John 
Langton, I tested the aciion of the conformiteur* 
on heads of various forms, and bad an opportu- 
nity of examining and comparing nearly four hun- 
dred head-patterns of the French and English 
population. As each of the patterns had the 
name of the original written upon it, a ready clew 
was thereby furnished for determining their na- 
tionality. Since then, in following out the obser- 
vations thus instituted, I have carefully examined 
and classified eleven hundred and four head- 
shapes ; including those of two of the principal 
hatters in Montreal, and of one in Toronto. In 


*s--.) 





These outlines were taken by the 
conformiteur, and show the shape 
of different heads where the hat 
comes in contact with them. 






Ovriives or Heaps. 


testing their various differentiz, I have arranged 
them by correspondence in form ; rs common 
origin, as indicated by French, English, Welsh, 
Highland, Irish, and foreign names ; and by pre- 
dominant malformations in those markedly un- 
symmetrical. 


LONG HEADS AND ROUND HEADS. 

The first noticeable fact in comparing the head- 
forms of the Quebec population was that they 
were divisible into two very dissimilar types: a 
long ovoid, and a short, nearly cylindrical one. 
This is so obvious us to strike the eye at a glance. 
I accordingly arranged the whole into two groups, 
determined solely by their forms, without refer- 
ence to the names ; and on applying the latter as 
a test, the result showed that they had been ver 
nearly classified into French and English. In all, 
out of nearly a hundred head-forms marked with 
French names, only nine were not of the short, 
nearly round form; and no single example of 
this short type occurred in one hundred and forty- 
seven head-forms bearing English names. 


FRENCH TYPES. 

A more recent examination of patterns from 
Montreal led to a very different result. There, 
where out of the first fifty English head-forms I 
examined, one example of the short, globular 
type occurred ; out of seventy French head-forms 
(classified by names) only eleven presented the 
most prevalent French head-type of Quebec. But 
the French bead of the Montreal district, though 
long, is not the same as the English type. It is 
shorter, and wider at the parietal protuberances, 
and with a greater comparative fronta) breadth, 





* An ingenious instrament brought into use in Paris 
about twenty years since, and now employed by many hat- 
ters, on both sides of thé Atlantic, for the purpose of de- 
termining the form and proportions of the human head, so 
far as required by them. 





than what appears to be the Celtic sub-type of the 
English head, though also including some long 
heads of the latter form. So far, therefore, it 
would seem a legitimate inference from the evi- 
dence, that the brachycephalic and nearly globu- 
lar head of the Quebec district is the Franco- 
Norman type; while the longer French head of 
the Montreal district is that of Brittany, where 
the Celtic element predominates. 


ENGLISH TYPES, R 

But again, amid considerable diversity in. mi- 
nute characteristics, the English heads appear to 
be divisible into two classes, of which one, char- 
acterized by great length, and slight excess of 
breadth in the parietal as compared with the fron- 
tal region, appears to be the Anglo-Saxon head: 
the other, na long, but marked by a sudden 
tapering in front of the parietal protaberances, 
and a narrow, prolonged frontal region, is the in- 
sular Celtic type 

RESULTS ARRIVED AT. 

Apart, however, from all theory or inductive 
reasoning, the following facts appear to be indi- 
cated in reference to,the colonists. of Lower Can- 
ada: Ist. That the French Canadian head-forms 
are, as a rule, shorter and relatively broader than 
the British ; 2d, That the former are divisible into 
two classes, of which the short globular or brachy- 
cephalic head occurs chiefly in the Quebec dis- 
trict, settled from Normandy, while the longer 
type of head predominates in the Montreal dis- 
trict, originally colonized by a population chiefly 
derived. from Brittany and the Department of 
Charente Inferieure. The mode of investigation 
thus indicated yields certain definite results, and 
admits of wide application. 

A NEW ENGLAND TYPE. 


Indications of the development of a New En- 
gland type, or variety of the Anglo-Saxon colo- 
nist, have long been noted with interest, and mi- 
nute data relative to the cranial type of the pure 
descendants of the earliest settlers would be of 
great value in their bearing on this subject. So 
far, however, the diverse forms, still clearly dis- 
tinguishing the French colonists of the Quebec 
and Montreal districts of Lower Canada, rather 
indicate the permanency of the cranial race-forms, 
and their consequent value as a clew even to mi- 
nute subdivisions of the same nation, though sev- 
ered for centuries from the parent stock. 


_—— Pe oe 


Vou1earisms.—Among the latest vulgar abuses 
of language is that of the French word canard, 
instead of the English word hoaz. We now read 
regularly that the story, say, of General Jackboots 
having surprised a party of contrabands and mas- 
sacred them, is a “ canard.’’ Hoax would be En- 
glish, and, therefore, is not used. If this sort of 
stuff and nonsense continue, we shall soon be in- 
formed by telegraph, for example, that ident 
Johnson mounted his cheval to voir the soldats of 
the ligne, and was received with cries very ecla- 
tants. We ought to know, at least, what lan- 
guage we write. In nineteen cases out of twenty 
we learn that the rebellion has been crushed out. 
Why ow, any more than in? If you put your 
foot on a cockroach, you crush him simply, 
neither out nor in. Crush out is nonsense. ‘I 
am free to confess,’’ said the President to the 
Italian envoy, the other day. Common expres- 
sion this. What does it mean? ‘ Free to con- 
fess?’ ‘* Happened in’’—vulgar. “ Reliable’ 
—a new word, utterly indefensible. Rely is neu- 
ter or impassive, and requires on or upon to com- 
plete it. Relionable or reliuponable would be logi- 
cal ; but we have trustworthy, veracious, credible, and 
need no such word as reliable. 





























Fie. 1.—D1aeram. 


“ Signs of Character.” 


wae eee 
Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul fs form, and doth the body make.—Gpenser. 








OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


IDEALITY (21)—Fr. Jdéalité.—A lively imagination, 
united to a love of the beautiful, forming, in its higher ex- 
ereises, one of the chief eonstituents of creative genius in 
poeiry wond the fine arts; capacity or disposition to form 
ideals of beauty or perfection.— Webster. 

Dr. Gall calied it (Ideallty) the organ of Poetry, but 
Spurzheim saw that poetry is the result of various organs, 
and is in fact very different in kind. This organ gives to 
poetry or to prose a certain quality of beauty, elegance, or 
perfection. He therefore called it Ideality.—Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Ideality is situated 
nearly along the temporal ridge of the frontal 
bone (21, fig. 1), between Mirthfulness and Sub- 
limity, and directly above Constructiveness. It is 
here that the last fibers of the temporal muscle 
are inserted. 





Fie. 2.—Berances. 


PuysiognomicaL Sigx.—We know no well.es- 
tablished facial sign of Ideality. Its full develop 
ment, however, gives a peculiar form to the outline 
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of the head asseen in the front view—a magnificent 
breadth of the superior anterior part of the side 
head, as shown in the accompanying portrait of 
the poet Beranger (fig. 2). The heads of all true 
poets and artists exhibit this configuration. 
Funcrion.—* This faculty,” Mr. Combe says, 
“produces the desire for exquisiteness or per- 
fection, and delighted with what the French call 
‘Le beau idéal.’ It gives inspiration to the 
poet. The knowing faculties perceive qualities 
as they exist in nature; but this faculty desires, 
for its gratification, something more exquisitely 
perfect than the scenes of reality. It desires to 
elevate and endow with a splendid excellence 
every object presented to the mind. It stimu- 
lates the faculties which form ideas to create 
scenes in which every object is invested with the 
perfection which it delights to contemplate. It is 
particularly valuable to man as a progressive 
being. It inspires him with a ceaseless love of 
improvement, and prompts him to form and real- 
ize splendid conceptions. When predominant, it 
gives a manner of feeling and of thinking befitting 
the regions of fancy rather than the abodes of 
men. Hence those only on whom it is largely 
bestowed can possibly be poets ; and hence the 
proverb, ‘ Poéta nascitur, non fit.’” 
Derictency.—There are persons who can per- 
ceive no excellence in poetry, painting, or sculp- 
ture, and who value nothing merely for its 
beauty. Such persons declaim against ornament 
in dress, furniture, architecture, etc., and deem 
the solid and the useful (in its restricted sense) 
as alone worthy of the attention of rational, im- 
mortal beings. For such persons the varied 
loveliness of hill and dale, of sun and shade, of 
bird and flower is displayed in vain. Words- 
worth speaks of one of this sort when he says— 
A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 
Contrast the portrait of Elias Hicks, the Qua- 
ker (fig. 4), with that of Beranger, the poet. 
Asusg.—“ Like all other faculties, Ideality 
may be abused. When permitted to take 
the ascendeney over the other powers, and 
to seek its own gratification to the neglect 
of the serious duties of life—or when culti- 
vated to 80 great un excess as to produce a 
finical and sickly refinement—it becomes a 
source of great evils. It appears to have 
reached this state of diseased excitement in 
Rousseau. ‘The impossibility of finding 
actual beings [worthy of himself] threw 
me,’ says he, ‘into the regions of fancy ; and 
seeing that no existing object was worthy 
of my delirium, I nourished it in an ideal 
world, which my creative imagination soon 
peopled to my heart's desire.’ ” 
Compinations.—This faculty joined with 
Approbativeness, Form, Color, and other 








ILLUSTRATIVE ExaMPLEs.—“ Those who expe- 
rience a difficulty,” Mr. Combe says, “in con- 
ceiving what the faculty is, may compare the 
character of Blount with that of Raleigh, in 
Kenilworth : ‘But what manner of animal art 





Fie. 3.—Nortn Amertoan Inpian 


thou thyself, Raleigh,’ said Tressilian, ‘ that 
thou holdest us all so lightly?’ ‘Who, I? re- 
plied Raleigh. ‘An eagle am I, that never will 
think of dull earth while there is a heaven to soar 
in and a sun to gaze upon.’ Or they may com- 
pare the poetry of Swift with that of Milton ; the 
metaphysical writings of Dr. Reid with those of 
Dr. Thomas Brown; the poetry of Crabbe. with 
that of Byron ; or Dean Swift’s prose with that of 
Dr. Chalmers.” 

“In Paris, Dr. Gall molded the head of Le- 
gouve after his death, and found this organ 
large. He and Dr. Spurzheim opened the head 
of the late Delille, and pointed out to several 
physicians who were present the full develop- 
ment of the convolutions placed under the exter- 
nal prominences at this part; these convolutions 
projected beyond all the others. Dr Gall pre- 
served a cast of one of the hemispheres of the 


knowing faculties, and making use of Con- NY NRA == SS ‘ 
structiveness, produces all the ornaments of ; NS \\ KS S : S= : 
dress and architecture, and is the source of * 2 [SX OOOO = 35 : 


painting, sculpture. landscape gardening, etc. 


The relish for poetry and the fine arts is generally 
in proportion to the development of this faculty. 
Temperament, however, modifies the effects of 


this as well as all other organs. 






My 


Fie. 4.—E vias Hicks. 


brain; so that this statement may still be veri- 
fied. In a pretty numerous assemblage, Dr. Gall 
was asked what he thought of a little man who 
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sat ata considerable distance from him? As it 
was rather dark, he said, that, in truth, he could 
not see him very distinctly, but that he neverthe- 
less observed the organ of poetry to be greatly 
developed. He was then informed that this was 





Fie. 5.—Ricarer. 


the famous poet Francois, generally named Cor- 
donnier, from his having been bred a shoemaker.* 
‘If we pass in review, says Dr. Gall, ‘the por- 
traits and busts of the poets of all ages, we shall 
find this configuration of head common to them 
all; as in Pindar, Euripides, Sophocles, Hera- 
clides, Plautus, Terence, Virgil, Tibullus, Ovid, 
Horace, Juvenal, Boccacio, Ariosto, Aretin, Tasso, 
Milton, Boileau, J. B. Rousseau, Pope, Young, 
Gorsset, Voltaire, Goethe, Klopstock, Wieland,’ 
Richter, etc. Dr. Bailly, in a letter, dated 
Rome, 30th May, 1822, addressed to Dr. Brayer, 
says: ‘ You may tell Dr. Gall that I have a mask 
of Tasso, taken from nature, and that although 
part of the organ of poetry be cut off, neverthe- 
less the lateral breadth of the cranium in this di- 
rection is enormous,’ ” 





Ideality is deficient in all savage, rude, and | 


barbarous tribes, and large in nations that bave 
made the greatest advances in civilization. Our 
North American Indians have it very small, as 
the accompanying portrait (fig. 3) will show. It 
is also almost always small in criminals of all 
kinds, and especially murderers. 

IDIOCY.—The condition of being an idiot, or idiotic 
natural absence, or marked deficieacy of sense and intelli- 
gence.— Webster. 

I will undertake to convict a man of idiocy if he can not 
see the proof that three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles.—/. W. Robertson, 

Without the aid of Parenology, it seems to be 
impossible, satisfactorily, to define either idiocy 
or insanity. Webster’s definition applies to one 
class of idiots alone, and Robertson’s idiot may 
be merely mathematically idiotic. Even the best 
edition of the best of dictionaries needs revision 
by a phrenologist. 

Ipiors CiLassivigp.——There are two distinct 
classes of idiots. In the first, which may be 
ealled natural idiots, there is a deficiency in the 
size of the brain, indicated by the external de- 
velopment of the head; while in the second, 
idiocy results from disease, and is generally not 


* A cast of the head of this individaal is in the Phreno- 





distinguishable by form or size. In the last case, 
however, anatomy shows that the texture of the 
brain (as well as of the hair, the skin, the muscle, 
and the bone) is unlike that of a person of sound 
mind. Sometimes it appears to have wasted 
away or to have been absorbed. Esquirol men- 
tions a case in which nearly all the gray cortical 
substance of both hemispheres of the brain was 
found wanting. In the place of the usual convo- 
lutions were small irregular granulations. 
Natura. Iprors.—In natural idiots (figs. 9 and 
10) the brain is sometimes found to be very small, 
even when the external appearance of the head is 
not bad. Dr. Brigham mentions the case of an 
idiot boy whose skull was three fourths of an inch in 
thickness, which is not far from three times that of 
an ordinary skull. Sometimes the anterior and up- 
per parts of the brain are not formed. M. Payen, of 
the Hospital des Enfans in Paris, in 1825, found in 
the head of an idiot only the lower convolutions 
ef the brain, Sometimes the deficiency is limited 
to one region of the brain and one department of 
the mind, or even to a single faculty and its or- 
gan. In some idiots, for example, the frontal re- 
gion of the head is low and compressed, and con- 
sequently the intellectual faculties extremely 





Fre. 6—Lovis XVIII. 


limited, while the organs of the sentiments and 
the propensities being pretty well developed, con- 
siderable tact and correctness of feel.ng and 
acting in simple matters may be observed. The 





Fie. 7.—Cuavorr. 


deficiency becomes obvious only when the indi- 
vidual is thrown into situations requiring the ex- 


logical Society's collection, Edinburgh. The organ in | ©Tcls8e of intellect. 


question is large. 


PartiaL Ipiocy.-—In the same way, but a sin- 





gle organ may be defective or deficient, as that 
of Time, Tune, Color, or Calculation. One may 
have love for home, but no affection for the op- 
posite sex; or Benevolence, but no Veneration ; 
or Constructiveness, but no Causality—in which 





Fra. 8.—T asso. 


case he would, perhaps, attempt to make a per- 
petual motion. There are, however, very few 
persons, otherwise well organized, but what have 
all the organs and faculties common to man, in a 
greater or less degree of development.- Where a 
faculty is totally wanting, however, be it Time, 
Tune, Order, or Number, the person will be idi- 
otic to that extent, and on that point. When, 
therefore, a person informs you that he can not 
distinguish one tune from another, he simply tells 
you that he is, to this extent, at least, idiotic. 

In total idiocy there is a complete eclipse of all 
the mental faculties. In such a case there is not 
enough mind to enable the person to feed him- 
self. He is even lower than the brutes, who 
have all the animal instincts. if not reason, to 
guide them. 

Siens or Iptocy.—In cases of natural idiocy, 
the size and shape of the head generally furnish 


_@ sure index of its degree and kind, though we 


must make allowance for a greater thickness of 
skull than in persons of ordinary mental endow- 
ment. The character of such heads as figs. 9 and 
10 can not be mistaken. Idiocy alone is possible 
with cerebral conformations like these. 

The most obvious physiognomical traits of the 
natural idiot are a low, retreating forehead, a re- 
ceding chin, and projecting jaws, which configu- 
ration gives an unmistakable look of animalism 
to the face. The nose and mouth gen@plly ap- 
proach each other (like those of the lower ani- 
mals), and the former, though sometimes well 
shaped, is often deformed and always thrown 
into a line approximating more or less closely to 
the horizontal (fig. 10). A lack of expression in 
the features, and a wandering, vacant, meaning- 
less stare complete the picture. 

Fig. 11 represents a case of idiocy from hydro- 
cephalus, or dropsy of the head, in which, it will 
be observed, the cranium is unnaturally ex- 
panded. 

In fig. 12 we have an imbecile whose mental 
status is evident enough from his countenahce, 
but who has brain enough, were it of the proper 
texture and in a healthy condition to give him # 
respectable standing in society. Cases like this 
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are characterized by a general weakness of the 
mind involving all the faculties equally. The 
condition is technically called dementia.* 

IMAGINATION.—The power to reconstruct or re- 
combine the materials furnished by experience or direct 
apprehensio te plastic 
or creative power.— Wed- 
ater. 

See Ipeaurry. 

IMITATION (22) — 
Fr. Mimique. — The act 
of imitating.— Webster. 

This faculty produces 
the talent for imitation, 
and les its possessor 
to enter into the spirit of 
those whom it represents. 
—Combe. - 

Fie. 9.—Naturat Ipior. Location.—The or- 
gan of this faculty is situated on the side of the 
top-head, between Ideality and Benevolence (22, 
fig. 1). 

PuystocnomicaL Sign.—The size of this organ 
effects the outline of the head as seen from the 
front. When it is large, and Benevolence is only 
moderate, the anterior part of the top-head is 
nearly level ;" with Imitation and Benevolence 
both large, we have 
the handsomely cur- 
ved outline shown 
in fig. 13 ; and when 
Benevolence is large 
and Imitation small, 
the form is like that 
represented in fig. 
14. 

Foncrion.—Imita- 
tion enables us to 
copy what we see 
and hear—to be- 
come, for the time Fie. 10.—Narvrat Inror. 
being, somebody else rather than our own proper 
self. It is essential to actors, orators, painters, 
sculptors, designers. If it be not well developed 
in them, their representations will be imperfect. 

ILLustrative ExampLes —“It is told of Gar- 
rick,” Dr. Gall says, “ that he possessed such an 
extraordinary talent 
for mimicry, that, at 
the court of Louis XV., 
having seen for a mo- 
ment the king, the 
Duke D’Aumont, the 
Duke D’Orleans, 
Messrs. D’ Aumont, 
Brissac, and Richelieu, 
Prince Soubise, and 
others, be carried off 
the manner of each of 
them in hisrecollection. 
He invited to supper 
some friends who had 

Fia, 11.—Hyprocernarvs. accompanied him to 
court, and said, ‘I have seen the court only for 
an instant, but I shall show you the correctness 
of my powers of observasion and the extent of my 
memcry ;’ and placing his friends in two files, he 
retired from the room, and, on his immediately 
returning, his friends exclaimed, ‘ Ah! here is the 














* Bee our “ New Illustrated Physiognomy” for farther 


remarks and illustrations 





king, Louis XV., to the life!’ He imitated in 
succession all the other personages of the court, 
who were instantly recognized He imitated not 
only their walk, gait, and figure, but also the ex- 





Fic. 12.—Dementia. 


pression of their countenances. Dr. Gall, there- 
fore, easily understood how greatly the faculty of 
Imitation would assist in the formation of a talent 
for acting ; and he examined the heads of the best 
performers at that time on the stage of Vienna. 
In all of them he found the organ large.” 

“In children, Imitation is more active than in 
adults. Young persons are very apt to copy the 
bebavior of those with whom they associate ; and 
hence the necessity of setting a good example 
before them, even from the earliest years.” 

Iy AntmaLs.—This organ is possessed by some 


== SS 
Fre. 18. Fie. 14 
of the lower animals, such as parrots, monkeys, 
mocking-birds, starlings, etc., which imitate the 
actions and voices of men as well as of other 
animals, 
em 


‘* APPROPRIATIVENESS.’’—Gentlemen: I did not 
receive the August number of the Journat. It 
seems that ‘‘ Appropriativeness’’ must be rather 
excessively developed in the heads of some of our 
postmasters Ido not know what else could ac- 
count for it. No doubt the temptation is very 
strong, and if anything is worth stealing, I am 
sure it must be the A. P. J.; for ‘‘ who steals 
my purse steals trash,’’ but he who steals the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL secures “ something 
good.” 

I hope the thief has read it carefully, and re- 
pented his ‘‘ wicked ways.’’ And if, in addition, 
it should have induced him to subscribe and pay 
for the Journat in future—to read it carefully, 
and to obey its precepts, why, then, the good will 
counterbalance the evil, and I hope you may 
pardon him. A. W. 8. 


> I 


‘*Wnuar is the reason that your wife and you 
always disagree ?’’ asked one Irishman of another. 
‘* Because’we are both of one mind. She wants 
to be master, and so dol.”’ - 





Dovste Cuin—Economy.—Mr. Editor: In the 
October number of your Journal, in ‘ Signs of 
Character,’’ you say that a double chin may be a 
sign of a ‘‘ disposition to save.’’ Now I havea 
double chin, not very large, for I am not fat. I 
have wondered what it indicated, for I suppose 
that every peculiarity of feature indicates some 
peculiarity of character. I remember an old 
lady once told me that my double chin was a sign 
that I should be rich. Of course I regarded that 
as a silly superstition. On reading in your pa- 
per the observation to which I have referred, I 
was struck with the idea that it might be cor- 
rect, for I am very economical. It may be of 
some interest and use to you to know about me. 
Iam very saving, I never waste anything. Iam 
always finding out easy ways to do things—labor- 
saving ways. Iam saving of my clothes and of 
my time. I contrive often to study and work at 
the same time ; and yct I am not stingy or close. 
I never enjoy any pleasure unless those with me 
can share it. I give willingly, gladly. I think 
I have not any love of money for itself. I care 
only for the power it gives. I never feel any— 
not the least—reluctance to part with it when I 
need to spend it for myself or for others. And 
this is not because I like to gratify my own self- 
ish desires ‘better than I like money, for I find 
more satisfaction in denying myself that I may 
give to others than I do in having things myself. 
Indeed, the self-denial would be greater in not 
giving. I do not claim any merit for this—it is 
my nature. I do not speak of it to you boast- 
ingly, but that you may know enough of me to 
judge about the ‘‘sign’’ in yours, truly, 

MARY B. 


Pursiocnomy oF Hogs.—Some years ago I 
butchered a lot of hogs, concerning which I made 
these observations : During the summer and fall, 
while feeding aod otherwise attending them, pre- 
paratory to slaughter, I observed that a part of 
them were almost always making ferocious at- 
tacks upon some of the others—-chasing them, 
biting them, and otherwise ill-treating them to 
such an extent that I feared I should be obliged 
to separate them before any success could be 
had in fattening. Having been often obliged to 
witness their unfriendly manifestations toward 
each other, and sometimes to render “ substan- 
tial aid” to the weaker in order that they might 
obtain their share of the food and drink given, I 
began to know the malevolent ones at sight. 

When butchered, I observed that those hogs 
which had been the particular objects of abuse, 
almost constantly inflicted by the others, were 
marked by deep, strong, and irreducible perpen- 
dicular wrinkles on the forehead. The skin of 
their foreheads seemed to be gathered in tight 
and hard between their eyes, and wrinkled as 
above stated. But the fighting porkers were all 
marked either with wrinkleless foreheads or with 
foreheads wrinkled horizontally. But I must not 
forget to add, that to my mind the abusing hogs 
did not appear to be prompted by any merely 
combative propensity, such as we see exemplified 
among cocks, but to be moved by feelings of 
hatred or aversion. J. W. M. 
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PORTRAIT 


OF RUFUS CHOATE. 





PORTRAIT OF JOHN MARSHALL. 





THE ADVOCATE AND THE JUDGE. 
RUFUS CHOATE AND JOHN MARSHALL. 

In a previous article the readers of the JournaL 
had their attention called to the remarkable and 
striking contrast between the faces of Washing- 
ton and Cesar, They lived in ages and countries 
widely remote from each other, and were preced- 
ed and followed by trains of circumstances total- 
ly different. The two faces at the head of this 
article are of men who were nearly cotempora- 
neous, who were citizens of the same republic 
and members of the same profession, whose 
minds had been subjected to the same mental dis- 
cipline, trained in the same school of logic ; they 
were both renowned in their profession, both 
actors in the same great arena, both of sound, 
deep, and extensive attainment, and both left be- 
bind them lasting memorials of their greatness 
and their fame. And yet the intellectual con- 
trast between these two great faces is as striking 
and as strongly marked as is the moral contrast 
between the faces of Casar and Washington. 

And here we may very properly remark upon 
the breadth of the arena furnished by the law as 
compared with the other professions. In the lan- 
guage of the pious Hooker, in that sentence which 
has been pronounced by an eminent critic the 
finest in the English language : ““ Of Law, no less 
can be said, than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world; all 
things in heaven and earth do her homage, the 
very least as feeling her care, the greatest as not 
exempted from her power ; both angels and men, 
and creatures of what condition soever, though 
each in different sort and manner, yet all with 
uniform consent admiring her as the mother of 
their peace and joy.” 

This may seem to be claiming a great deal for 


| 








| men; but no man ever has or ever can arrive at 


permanent and noble eminence in this profession 
without careful study and some just understand- 
ing of the great principles which constitute the 
foundations of universal law and are the basis of 
all just boman enactments. 

In the clerical profession we need spiritual 
men, whose one object and business is to bring 
men to Christ, to aid in reconciling the world to 
God ; to bring all moral, all religious, all spirit- 
ual influences and considerations to bear upon 
the hearts and consciences of their hearers. To 
attain eminence in this profession, the minister 
must be a man of one idea, resolved to “know 
nothing among men but Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified.” His weapons are not “carnal, but spir- 
itual,” and drawn from one armory, the “ Word 
of God.” 

In medicine, men of scientific knowledge and 
good judges of disease, men of social tact and 
accurate information are needed, and there is 
hardly room for persons of widely dissimilar gifts 
to reach the highest success and distinction. 

But the legal profession reaches all the interests 
of human society, and brings the lawyer in con- 
tact with every class and trade and all the profes- 
sions. By legal enactments the minister is sus- 
tained in the undisturbed exercise of his clerical 
functions, and religious societies are secured in 
the possession of church property. By them the 
physician is protected in the exercise of his pro- 
fession, and the public is assured of the skill and 
capacity of the physician. Every class and trade 
look to the lawyer and the judge for redress and 
protection in their industries and their enjoyments. 

It also finds employment for. all classes and 
grades of talent. The dry, patient plodder may 
work quietly and constantly a lifetime in one 
corner of this great vineyard, adjusting the con- 
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thusiast, in the breadth of its generalities, in the 
depth of the principles which lie at its foundation, 
finds ample food for his enthusiasm. He will 
seek those “fountains of justice whence all civil 
laws are derived but as streams ;” to him “ the 
science of jurisprudence is the pride of the human 
intellect, which with all its defects, redundancies, 
and errors, is the collected reason of ages, con- 
bining the principles of original justice with the 
infinite variety of human concerns.” Such did 
the legal profession seem to Rufus Choate. 

There is also room for the man of calm, trnth- 
loving, balanced power, the natural judge, who 
ean see the claims of both sides and the merits 
of epposite views, and soberly hold the balance 
of impartial reason, and calmly pronounce the 
irreversible judgment. Such a man was John 
Marshall. 

The fact of this diversity of gifts all finding 
scope in the law is very aptly illustrated by the 
two characters whose portraits head this article ; 
the one was a great advocate, the other a great 
judge. 

The difference in their appearance as to appa- 
rent health is the most prominent thing that ar- 
rests the attention. The calmness, soundness, and 
health in Marshall ; the weary, worn, haggard, yet 
elastic and irrepressible look in Choate, Yet 
both had strong constitutions, bo‘h were inces- 
sant workers, and though one did as much work 
as the other during life, Marsball has left far more 
copious and more enduring records of his power 
than Choate. Both were solid in their legal at- 
tainments, both were men of strong sense and 
tough mental fiber. How comes it, then, that one 
has the air of an impassioned Italian poet. and the 
other of an intelligent Virginia farmer? It is to be 
found in the wide difference of the mental excita- 
bility of these great lawyers. The central fires 
in one revealed their power in grand coruscations 
and brilliant flashes of light, in a perpetual and 
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glorious display of intellectual fireworks, like 
Stromboli from afar, illuminating the whole 
heavens and gleaming on the tip of every danc- 
ing wave of the Mediterranean. In the other 
there was no shining eloquence, no flashing repar- 
tee, no brilliant imagery, but interfused with all 
the superincumbent mass of his vast legal attain- 
ment was the fine gold of just thinking and the 
silver veins of perennial truth. 

Where in these two faces is this difference in- 
dicated ? 

Ist, In the general shape he head. Mar- 
shall’s forehead is square ; Choate’s dome-shaped. 
In one, the faculties on each side of median line 
are the most active—Conscientiousness, Acquisi- 
tiveness, Caution, Justice. In the other, the fac- 
ulties on the median line, and also those at the 
outer angle of the eyebrow. 

2d, The contrast in the shape and size of the 
nose. Choate’s is large and wide at the base, in- 
dicating fullness and volume of mental impulse, 
yet based on solid attainment and fact. Mar- 
shall’s is small in comparison with the size and 
activity of his brain. This indicates the subor- 
dination of impelling power to guiding power. 

It may be counted as an infallible sign, that a 
nose which covers a large area of the face in pro- 
portion to its size and length, or, in other words, 
rests upon a broad base, like a pyramid, indicates 
enthusiasm or zeal of some sort... What the qual- 
ity and objects of that zeal may be depends upon 
other characteristics of the head and face. With 
a finely developed top-head, as in Jonathan Ed- 
wards, it will signify a zeal for the honor and 
glory of God, an enthusiasm for excellence of 
every kind, a passion for doing good, a love of 
humanity, and a desire to make earth like heaven. 
With large animal and selfish propensities such a 
nose is swift to do evil—devoted to lust, sensual- 
ity, and crime. When connected with such a 
brain as we see in Choate, with Wit, Language, 
Human Nature, Mirthfulness, Color, and Tune 
all finely developed and mounted upon a temper- 
ament so arterial, bounding, elastic, enthusiastic 
as was his, we may look for just those qualities 
which characterized the great Advocate—a life- 
long, burning, glowing, irrepressible, inextin- 
guishable enthusiasm in oratory. We have never 
had on this continent a man whose love for the 
law, the excitements, the contests, the triumphs 
and the renown of forensic eloquence was so deep 
and constant. From the time when be came to 
the bar in 1823, with a weary and jaded, yet ar- 
dent expression, as of one fresh from the depths 
of midnight studies, down to his last passionate, 
glowing, eloquent, and exhaustive appeal to a 
Boston audience in the summer of 1859, and a 
few weeks before his death, a long and radiant 
career of thirty-six years, he moved before the 
American public the very embodiment of profes- 
sional enthusiasm. Early and late, in season and 
out of season, in health and in sickness, his devo- 
tion to his profession ran parallel with his life, 
and ceased only with the throbbings of his pas- 
sionate heart. To excel in all the branches of 
his profession, in land law, in criminal law, in 
patent law, in constitutional law—to be grave, 
potent, and solid _ addresses to the court 
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—to be brilliant, flashing, fascinating, irresistible 
before a jury—to be master of all sorts of rhetoric, 
—+t6 speak with all the tongues of eloquence on all 
the subjects that interest the human mind or ever 
come within the purview of courts of justice, 
this was the large measure of his boundless aspi- 
ration. For this he was careless of wealth, care- 
less of political honors, careless of health, indif- 
ferent to all the pleasures of the senses, deaf to 
all the wooings of pleasure; for this he was will- 
ing to spend and be spent, for the accomplish- 
ment of this he wore out his vital powers and 
sank exhausted into a premature grave. 

Turn now to the picture of the great Judge. 
We can not imagine this face ever glowing with 
high enthusiasm or contorted by the passion of 
the orator. On these features “ deliberation sits 
and public care.” Here is perpetual, serene, 
and sunny calm. We see this in the large, well- 
developed side-head, in the full and rather mas- 
sive chin and lower jaw, and in the regular shape 
of the nose, and its smallness when compared 
with the ample development and full volume of 
the brain. 


In one respect these two great men resembled 
each other—in their lack of personal ambition. 
Both rather yielded to than molded the men and 
the circumstances by which they were surrounded ; 
and though men of great ability, neither of them 
used their talents in advancing their own private 
interests or promoting their own aggrandizement. 
Neither of them were self-seekers. Although Mar- 
shall presided with such distinguished ability 
over the Supreme Court for a long series of years, 
and was by nature and by culture eminently 
fitted to adorn that high sphere, it was only after 
the most urgent solicitations of Washington and 
his strong personal influence that Marshall was 
induced to assume the responsibilities of the judi- 
cial ermine, which “ when it descended upon his 
shoulders touched nothing less pure than itself.” 

At several times in the life of Choate political 
honors were conferred upon him. He was in 
both houses of Congress. A foreign ministry 
was within his reach at any time during the last 
fifteen years of his life, and the Attorney-Gene- 
ralship of the United States could have been 
secured by a few strokes of political management. 
But honors thus won were for him empty baubles. 
In him we have a happy illustration of the differ- 
ence between ambition and aspiration. He would 
spend days and nights of strenuous labor to win a 
case at the bar or to pronounce asplendid lecture, 
but he would not turn the corner of a street in 
Boston to win the tie-vote of a legislature ; he 
would not cross the street to secure the political 
friendship of a man whose influence might secure 
him the most glittering prize in politics. For 
him true glory was in being, not in seeming to 
be. Like the great Pinckney, his splendid pre- 
decessor in the leadership of the American bar, 
he rejoiced that in courts of justice there is no 
possibility of winning superior position but by 
superior merit ; that pre-eminence there means 
genuine and well earned reputation. 

So also it was with Marehall. He had no nat- 
ural love for public life. If he had felt it right 
to consult his preferences and his own modest 








estimate of himself, he would have remained all 
his life the quiet Virginia farmer that he always 
seemed to be, even when moving on the high 
places of the world. The discussions in a coun- 
try court-house, consultations with old acquaint- 
ances about lines and titles, the presiding at a 
country fair, the worship in the rustic church, to 
turn the ancestral sods with a plow guided by 
his own hands, drawn by oxen of his own raising, 
and finally to sink to the long sleep beneath the 
shadows of the oaks he always loved—this to the 
calm and elevated spirit of John Marshall was 
worth all the plaudits of a noisy world ; this for 
him was better than to sit at meat with kings or 
live with the rulers of the earth. Nothing but 
an overmastering sense of duty, and that brought 
home to him by the earnest, personal solicita- 
tions of the Father of his Country, could avail to 
draw him away from the life that he loved and 
induce him to assume what appeared to him the 
gravest of all human responsibilities, But this 
very unwillingness to assume responsibility made 
him the most upright and blameless as well as 
the most laborious of judges when once in posi- 
tion. To the investigation of every case submit- 
ted to him he brought a vision singularly clear 
and penetrating, an impartiality incapable of bias, 
a judicial sagacity in determining the precise 
issue upon which a case turns, which is unrivaled 
in the annals of American jurisprudence and un- 
surpassed by Lord Mansfield himself. His elo- 
quence was that of reason and genuine convic- 
tion, and in the course of a long public life, 
though he rendered more than a hundred im- 
movable and immortal decisions, he made but one 
great speech, and that was on a question almost 
purely legal. 

The difference in the results of these contrasted 
lives is as great asin their faces. Both lives were 
long, brilliant, and laborious ; both, in separate 
departments, reached the summit of professional 
distinction ; and both were content with the 
honors and splendors of the law without aspiring 
to political distinction. At first view it seems, 
particularly to the youthful aspirant, that the 
career of the great Advocate was almost as useful 
as that of the Judge and far more brilliant ; but 
let us look at the subject calmly and compare the 
results. Choate was by far the most copious 
orator and the most magnificent rhetorician since 
William Pinckney that the country has ever pro- 
duced. Day after day, week after week, for more 
than thirty years.of crowded and brilliant pro- 
fessional life, he continued to pour out metaphor 
and trope, simile and hyperbole, law, logic, wit, 
splendor, poetry. Every little address that he 
made, of not more than fifteen minutes in length, 
flashed and glittered with the gems of rhetoric 
like the jeweled fingers of an Indian queen. But 
where are now those clouds of winged words, those 
floods of blazing rhetoric, and all the scintillations 
of that fervid genius? His speeches have been 
collected and published in two octavo volumes, 
which have met with a very moderate demand 
from the public by whom he was so much ad- 
mired in his prime. Though full of splendid 
words, they can not be said to be rich in the most 
valuable thinking, and twenty years hence the 
reputation of Mr. Choate is likely to depend prin- 
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cipally upon the traditionary accounts of those 
who saw him in the height of his oratorical fame. 
He wrought no changes in the science of law ; he 
argued very few great and memorable questions ; 
the greater part of his speeches were passionate 
harangues to juries, of which even the line of 
argument has utterly failed to rescue them from 
oblivion ; and yet, while he lived, there was no 
man in America who could dispute his right to 
be ranked at the head of the jury-lawyers of this 
continent 

Turn we now to the great monuments that the 
Judge left behind him. During the thirty-four 
years of his judicial career, nearly all the great 
questions of the American system of government 
passed in review before the court over which he 
presided, and by uniform consent of all the court, 
the weightier Constitutional questions were turn- 
ed over to the Rhadamanthine judgment of the 
Chief-Justice. However the court might differ 
in their private discussions, recorded dissents 
from the judgments of Marshall are hardly to be 
found. And* what volumes of judicial wisdom 
are there in these celebrated decisions. What a 
storehouse for the law student and the statesman 
where they may find the soundest principles es- 
tablished by the most perfect logic. A careful 
study and frequent reading of Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall’s decisions is the best of all discipline for 
the acquisition of the most thorough and invin- 
cible logic. He was a genius in the field of purely 
legal investigation ; his reasoning is not only 
strong and admirable, but in many cases it is im- 
possible to conceive of a more perfect line of 
argument. 

Choate’s name will be preserved in the roll of 
fame among the brightest examples of legal at- 
tainment and forensic eloquence. He stands in 
the past like a beautiful edifice, polished, sym- 
metrical, towering toward the sky. Marshall, on 
the other hand, reminds us of the Allechanies of 
his native State, and his fame and his deeds are 
a part and parcel of American history as these 
mountains are a part of the American continent. 
He laid great blocks of granite, vast, immovable, 
at the foundation of American jurisprudence, 
which shall remain there while our civilization 
endures. 

It is important, in contemplating these con- 
trasted characters, that our readers, and especially 
earnest young men who are looking among cele- 
brated lawyers for the best models, should make 
a wise selection here. When the great Advocate 
was in the height of his fame, his advent at a 
county-seat could be traced months after in wild- 
looking and pale-faced young men, with dishevel- 
ed hair and midnight in their faces, making ges- 
tures like a galvanized manikin, and yoking not 
less than six adjectives to every noun substantive 
which they used. The fame as well as the mag- 
netism of the orator bad bewitched them. 

Let it be borne in mind, that while not one 
young lawyer in a thousand has, or can ever ac- 
quire, the peculiar talents of Choate, almost 
every person of strong natural sense, vigorous un- 
derstanding, and honest purpose can learn to 
think and to reason like John Marshall, and leave 
behind him, to those who shall come after, monu- 





less ornate and marvelous, than the bright but 
perishable memorial of the great Advocate. 

It can not be too frequently repeated, that wis- 
dom will always outlive splendor, and logic will 
withstand the shocks of time which batter down 
and sweep away the beautiful but fragile crea- 
tions of rhetoric. The style of the “ twelve 
tables,’’ which comprised the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Roman law, is bold and rugged, but 
they have done far more for the world than any 
of the orations of Cicero with all the resplenden- 
cy of their unequaled rhetoric, for ‘‘ Justice,” 
says one, who was at once the deepest thinker and 
the supreme writer of the age in which he lived, 
** Justice is itself the great standing policy of 
civil society, and any eminent departure from it, 
under any circumstances, lies under the suspicion 
of being no policy at all.”’ L. EB. L 
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HANDWRITING. 


The more I compare the different han‘writings which 
pass under my observatio:, the more I am confirmed in 
the idea that they are 80 many expressions—so many em 
anations from the mind of the writer, by which you can 
judge of it.—Chateaubriand, 

SEVEXAL correspondents have inquired if we can 
tell a person’s character by examining his hand- 
writiog—if, in other words, chirography affords 
trustworthy indications of mental qualities. Such 
a question can not be satisfactorily answered by 
a yes or ano; and, as we deem the subject one of 
general interest. we will now give the reader the 
results of our observation, reading, and thinking 
with reference to it. 

Mind precedes, fashions, and direcisséhe physi- 
cal organization. It determines the shape of the 
head, the contours of the body, the expression of 
the countenance, the tones and modulations of the 
voice, the manner of walking, the mode of shak- 
ing hands, the gestures—in short, the appearance 
and movements of the individual generally, in- 
cluding the shape of the fingers and their motions 
in formiog the characters used in wriling. It 
follows that the latter must differ in the hand- 
writing of different persons, and be in some man- 
ner and degree signs of character. This general 
proposition will, we presume, be almost univer- 
sally admitted. We, at least, shall not seek to 
avoid a conclusion so naturally and directly 
reached. Every general rule, however, has its 
exceptions—or, more correctly, there are minor 
laws which modify the action of all general laws, 
in some cases practically nullifying them. These 
minor laws or modifying conditions must be 
understood and applied. The admission that 
there are indications of characier in chirography 
does not involve a claim to be able in all cases 
to discover and read them; and the physiognomist 
who should set up such a claim, in the present 
state of our knowledge on this subject, would soon 
find himself involved in inextricable difficulties. 

In order that the reader may get aclear idea of 
the real value of handwriting as an index of char- 
acier, it will be necessary to consider— 

Ist. The principal styles of caligrapby in con- 
nection with the mental and budily characieristics 
on which they depend, and which they, therefore, 
normally indicate ; 

21. The accidental conditions which often mod- 





ify or render nugatory the action of the general 
laws involved ; and, 

8d. Various illustrative examples. 

STYLES OF HANDWRITING. 

The various styles of handwriting, so fur as 
they are affected by the mental organization and 
may be taken as indicative of character, may be 
thus classified : 

1. The Fine and Regular ; 
2. The Irreguiar and Unsightly ; 
8. The Rounded and Measured ; 
4. The Anggjar and Poiated ; 
5 The Large and Bold; 
6. The Small and Cramped or Weak ; 
7. The Formal and Precise ; 
8. The Ornate ; 
9. The Plain and Legible ; and 
10. The Dashing and Illegible. 

1. Tus Five -axp Reeutar.—Large Construc- 
tiveness, Form, and Order with a good degree of 
Ideality, and a calm, cool, equable temper are 
favorable to the formation of this style of hand- 
writing ; and in a person babitually making use of 
it, we should look for good sense, industry, self- 
control, taste, neatness, and a mild, patient, even 
disposition, with little imagination or originality, 
and moderate executiveness. We shall seek in 
vain for perfect examples of this style among 
really great men. 

2 Tue Irrveotar axp Unsicuriy.—In_ this 
style the letters are badly shaped, lack-complete- 
ness, and manifest general disorder. The lines 
are usually as irregular as the letters and words, 
being jumbled together, and seldom keeping the 
proper horizontal direction, We infer from it a 
lack of Constructiveness and Order, and a want 
of harmony in the action of the various faculties. 
There must be either abstraction and inattention, 
or indecision and unsteadiness, and perhaps all of 
them. There may be talent and energy, but we 
should expect much aimless effort and little per- 
severance. 

8. Tae Rounpep anp Measurep.—Here, as in 
the first class, large Constructiveness and large 
Order are indicated, but with more strength and 
deliberation. The individual to whom this hand 
is natural should possess clearness, coolness, 
steadiness, perseverance, patience, and mechan- 
ical skill. In disposition he is likely to be culm, 
resolute, and equable. 

4. Tug ANGULAR anD Potntep.—The characters 
in this style seem to be formed, as it were, by 
sudden jerks, and possess mre force than grace. 
It may be more or less regular and beantiful, de- 
pending for these qualities upon the greater or 
less development of Constructiveness, Order. and 
Ideality, but it always has definiteness and direct- 
ness. It indicates talent andenergy. The writer 
may be rough and uncultivated, but he will be 
found to have great mental vigor and originality, 
and a strong will. He is likely to be impatient 
of restraint, independent, self-reliant, couragevus, 
an@ steadfast. You can rely on such a one us @ 
friend, but may well beware of bim as an enewy. 

5. Tur LarGe anp Boip.—This style is gever- 
ally, but not always regular, and legible as weil 
asstrong. Itindicares a mind more manly. nicad. 
and strong than delicate or penetrating ; a spirit 
firm, resolute, and determingg, taking hold, with- 
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out hesitation and without calculation, and form- 
ing many resolutions which are frequently more 
fash than wise; an independent, daring, coura- 
geous, but benevolent, philanthropic, and generous 
disposition ; free without ostentation in prosper- 
ity, and patient, spirited, and inflexible in ad- 
versity. A person thus characterized is capable 
of undertaking very difficult, severe, and danger- 
ous enterprises, seldom lacking the necessary 
power and will to execute them. if there be suf- 
ficient talent or genius for their conception. 

6. Tas SmaLt axp Crampsp.—In this style the 
letters appear to have been commenced with hes 
itation, as if there were doubts in the writer’s 
m nd of his ability, through a lack of strength or 
of resolution, to complete them. It seems to in- 
dicate weakness either of body or of mind, if not 
of both. Fearful instincts control a will without 
power to resist and neutralize their depressing in- 
fluence—a spirit without intrinsic power, without 
resolution, and without ability, easily disconcerted 
and discouraged if hindered in the performance 
of anything, and even fearful in doing that which 
it has the power to begin. The disposition is 
reckless, though not bold, lazy, timid, shy, and 
irritable ; seeing everywhere traps, ambushes, and 
nameless dangers. There is large Cautiousness, 
combined with small Hope and littleexecutiveness. 

7. Tas Forma anp Precise.—Here the letters 
are formed and arranged as if by measurement. 
It is mechanically methodical. Constructiveness 
and Order are indicated, but there is no exhibi- 
tion of Ideality. We infer that the mind of the 
writer is conventioual, narrow, precise to a fault, 
and lacking in taste and imagination as well as 
in warmth and sensibility. The spirit is positive 
and exact, but usually contracted, and the tastes, 
customs, and inclinations few and circumscribed ; 
yet there is a tendency to egotism, and too little 
susceptibility to the finer feelings and social rela- 
tionships. 

8 Tas Ornate.—This is written with excessive 
strokes and superfluous ornaments. This style is 
frequently seen among young writing-masters of 
bad taste, who are given to brilliant and extrav- 
agant flourishes. Such writing, when not profes- 
sional or a mere matter of education or imitation, 
denotes a full development of Constructiveness, 
Form, and Ideality, with less reflective intellect, 
and a light-hearted, buoyant, enterprising, and 
adventurous disposition. The individual to whom 
such a style of writing is natural, will be found 
to possess great activity of body and mind, to be 
impatient of inaction, always occupied, but often 
wi'hout results, beginning many things and finisb- 
ing few. He will have more energy than persist- 
ence, and more hopefulness than foresight. 

9. Tus Puan anp LearsLe.—This style, though 
it may not always present the qualities of good 
writing, is nevertheless traced by a sure, calm, 
avé careful hand, so that he who writes thus, cares 
more for clearness than for embellishment. It 
denotes reflective intellect, a firm will, prudente, 
aud a serious, steadfast disposition. We should 
look to the writer of such a hand for well-directed 
and profitable labor in any sphere in which he 
might be placed. He would live for usefulness 
rather than for show, and if not brilliant or orig- 
inal, will be likely tegbenefit the world quite as 











much as many a more aspiring and highly gifted, 
but less industrious and painstaking person. 

10. Tae Dasuine anp ILLeGwie.—In this kind 
of writing the words seem to be thrown upon the 
paper with so much hastiness that the letters are 
scarcely formed, aud indicate an intellect gener- 
ally well developed, sometimes even illuminated 
by genius, but in every case under the control 
of a lively and fertile imagination. The spjrit is 
turbulent, carried away by the force of an inspi- 
ration, often too exuberant, while the hand, striv- 
ing to keep pace with the thought, finds itself 
incapable of expressing the ideas and sentiments 
with corresponding rapidity. The character {is 
often lively, impatient, ambitious, violent, inca- 
p tble of bearing contradiction, and hot in contro- 
versy, and in matters of affection, devotion, char- 
ity, and philanthropy it exhibits a like fervor 
and enthusiasm.? 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

We claim nothing like absolute correctness on 
every point for the foregoing remarks on the in- 
dications of the various kinds of handwriting. 
We believe that they will be found in the main 
theoretically sound—in other words, that suppos- 
ing a person to trace his letters and words freely, 
untrammeled by e:lucational bias and uncontrolled 
by a too active organ of Imitation, he will express 
something of his character in them, and that its 
indications are as we have stated them. It does 
not follow that we (and much less the inexperi- 
enced reader) can tell every man’s character by 
inspecting his handwriting. Various incidental 
conditions modifying our general rules, some of 
which have already been hinted at, must now be 
taken into consideration. 

1. Epvucation.—Some persons continue to write 
through life substantially the hand they originally 
acquired by imitating the copies set before them 
by their teacher. If such handwriting express 
any character, it must be that of the teacher 
rather than the pupil. It tells us one thing of 
the latter, however, that is, that he has little 
character of his own to exhibit—at least, little 
originality, independence, or self-reliance. Most 
persons who write much soon lose or greatly 
modify their school-boy caligraphy, though it 
may have a greater or less influence in tie forma- 
tion of the individual’s distinctive handwriting, 
and must be taken into the account in our esti- 
mate of its value as a sign of character 

As a matter of education as well as of original 
differences of character, each nation has its pecu- 
liar general style of caligraphy, so that an ex- 
perienced observer can tell a person’s nationality 
by his style of penmanship, irrespective of any 
difference in their alphabet or language. The 
Englishman's handwriting is different from that 
of the American; and the Frenchman’s, the 
German's, the Italian's, the Spaniard’s, etc., 
differ widely from both and from each other. 

ProressionaL Hanpwritinc.—In all our cities 
and towns there is a large class of persons, includ- 
ing reporters, book-keepers, clerks, and copyists, 





* In the preparation of tois section we have availed oure 
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80 greatly modified, however, that anything more than 
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who write in a style that may be called profes- 
sional. and which, though it does not entirely 
exclude variety and originality, tends to create a 
degree of sameness, and to constantly repress all 
eccentricities. Such writing can be at best only 
partialiy characteristic of the individual. It is 
rather an index of his business or profession than 
of his personal traits 

Hanvwritine or Women.—In general, women 
adhere more closely than men to prescribed mod- 
els, and there is great similiarity in the style of 
the great mass of feminine writers. The remarks 
we have made in reference to the preceding 
classes will apply with still greater force to them. 
Such remarks, of course, are general, and many 
exceptions may be pointed out. Strong traits of 
character, whether in man or woman, will break 
over cvnventional rules. 

Iurrarion Larce.—In some individuals Imita- 
tion is so large and active, that is seems easier for 


‘them to be ‘‘somebody else’’ than themselves. 


They. assume any character they choose, or any 
one that is presented for them to gopy. Their 
handwriting is hardly twice alike. If they ad- 
mire any particular style they at once copy it, but 
soon abandon it for a new fancy, or in imitation 
of that of a letter which they may be answering. 
Of course the chirography of such persons is of no 
value ia physiognomy beyond its use as a sign of 
dominant Imitation. 

Comusnations OF Styies.—Leaving out of view 
the large classes of exceptional cases which we 
have named, we have still subjects enough on 
which to exercise our skill. Here, though we 
shall mect with many difficulties, we shall be re- 
warded in the end with satisfactory results; but 
we must first learn to distinguish the different 
styles of handwriting and their indications, then 
we must study them in their combinations (for 
we scldom find them pure) and give to each ele- 
ment its due weight in our estimates of character. 
Observation and study will elicit new facts and 
principles, and in time, perhaps, we may have a 
science. or at least a system, founded on hand- 
writing, and called Grapnomancy. 

. ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES. 

From several hundred autographs of noted men 
and wumen now before us, we select a few with 
which to illustrate the foregoing remarks. We 
attem)t no classification, and leave the reader to 
draw his own inferences. 

Bens aMin FRANKLIN expressed in his handwrit- 
ing the vigor, the breadth, the liberality, the in- 
dependence, and the practical tendencies of his 
mind. His signature shows a combination of the 
qualities of our fifth and ninth classes. It is 
round. bold, plain, and legible. 

Groner Wasuineton’s signature is large, bold, 
and round, the strokes being heavier and more 
dashing than those of Franklin. Its main char- 
acteristics are those of the fifth class, but it has 
some of the qualities of the fourth and the tenth. 

Anprew Jackson wrote a strong, bold, angular 
hand, in every stroke of which may be traced his 
indomitable will and directness of purpose. His 
signature is underscored with a heavy straight 
line, drawn by a firm, steady hand. 

Zacuary Taywor's autograph is similar to that 
of Jackson, but somewhat less free and flowing. 
In striking contrast with both is that of 
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Frank Prerce, which is elegant, ornate, and 
dashing. 

Joun Ranpoupfi wrote in the angular and point- 
ed style, as did Tuomas Jerrenson and Patrick 
Henry. 

Heyry W. Lonorsetiow furnishes us with an 
elegant autograph, free, rounded, backward slop- 
ing, and somewhat dashing, but very legible. 

Lorp Byron wrote an angular, dashing, ir- 
regular, illegible hand, indicative at the same 
time of genius and want of mental symmetry and 
self-control 

Mapame Ocravia Waxton Le Vert writes an 
elegant, regular Italian hand, somewhat ornate, 
but very beautiful. 

Asranam Liycoin’s signature shows a good ex- 
ample of the plain, legible, open style, with an 
approach to the angular. 

Henry Warp Beecusr signs his name in a free, 
dashing, independent style, in which vigor, bold- 
ness, and originality are manifest. 

Horace Greecey, as is generally known, writes 
a most irregular and illegible hand. Contrast it 
witb the handsome, bold, regular, and 
legible caligraphy of 

Witiiam Cutten Bryant. Both are men of 
great talent, but their minds differ as widely as 
their handwriting. 

Epwarp Evererr wrote in an elegant, regular, 
measured style 

Epaar A. Por’s signature is bold, dashing, ir- 
and full of originality. 


round, 


regular, 

LrgureNnaNt-Generas U. 8. Grant's handwriting 
is plain and angular; that of Genera Suerman, 
and that of Geyera. Mo- 
CLELLAN, angular, but small and slightly cramped. 

Presipent Jounson’s signature indicates the 
plain and legible style. 

Jonny G. Wurtrier writes in a bold, dashing, but 
irregular and uneven style. 


angular and dashing ; 


Lorp Patmerston’s autograph shows a combi- 
nation of styles, which makes it difficult to ana- 
but it 
It would, perhaps, be dashing, were it not 


lyze, 
ity 
a little constrained 


certainly has angularity and irregular- 


Wasuxeton Irvine wrote in a small but rather 


heavy, angular, but legible style 


Assorr Lawrence signed his name in a hand- 
some, round, bold, I 
Danret Wenster’s handwriting was bold, strong, 


gible 


yusiness-like style. 


; and Greorce Bancrorr’s has similar 
characteristics, but, 
more dashing 

P. B. Sarmtaper (Mrs. Partington) writes in a 
facile and legible, but irregular style, the letters 
sloping both ways. 


and le; 


in his signature at least, is 


Pautine Cuseman’s handwriting is large, bold, 
round, 


T 


l'irz GREENE 


and masculine. 

Hatteck’s autograph is small, 
elezant, and delicate, 
Tuomas Cartyie’s chirography is strong, 
nd 


scribe 


but pointed. 
as 
eccentric, and as nervous as his style, and as dif- 
ficult to dk 

Tuomas Moore's signature is small, round, 


graceful ; 


and 
Tuackeray’'s is also small and hand- 
some, but more dashing ; while Tupper’s is ele- 
gant and measured, if not formal. 

Groree Francis Tram writes as he speaks, in a 
bold, free, ‘‘ spread-eagle’’ style. 

? 7 

N. P. Wiis writes in a small, 

heavy, angular, even, firm style. 


but rather 
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Grorce CruicksnanK’s autograph is, perhaps, 
the most singular one before us- It occupies 
almost half a common-sized page, and defies all 
analysis. It seems as full of fun as the man him- 
self. 

These examples might be extended indefinitely, 
but these will serve our purpose. 

Reader, please favor us with a specimen of your 
undisguised handwriting—in the shape of a sub- 
scription to the JouRNAL. 


I 
QUEEN HORTENSE.?®? 


TO BE SET TO MUSIC. 


Her fate is changed—her face is pale— 
The smile is gone she wore ; 

The loveliest flower that gemmed the vale 
Shall cheer the eye no more! 


That voice is mute that, long divine, 
Awoke the minstrel tone ; 

Yet still it clings round many a shrine 
And makes her griefs our own. 

*T was not for us her raptures came— 
To thrones she turned, and high 

The crested warrior shrined her name, 
And answered to her sigh. 

Yet far unseen her mem’ries bring 
Their passing sweet control, 

Give grief to every breathing string, 
And fervor to the soul. 

And were they true that moved with thee 
In glory’s golden hour, 

Who proud, yet meekly bent the knee 
Beneath thy beauty’s power? 

As fades from morn the crimson streak, 
So fades the worldly vow ; 

The roseate light hath left thy check— 
The pearls bave left thy brow. 

Her fate is changed—her face is pale— 
The smile is gone she wore; 

The loveliest flower that gemmed the valo 
Shall cheer the eye no more! 

Cuatuam, C. W. THOMAS FENTON. 


———2 <P oe 
OLD MEN'S CHILDREN. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “I observe that a 
good many distinguished men were born when 
their parents had attained considerable age. 
Lord Chatham, Alexander Von Humboldt, Lord 
Bacon, Mahomet, Louis Napoleon, Andrew Jack- 
son, Stonewall Jackson, General Lee, were all, I 
believe, youngest sons. William Pitt was born 
when his father was fifty-one years old. Henry 
Clay was the fifth of seven children. Benjamin 
Franklin, the fifteenth of seventeen. wohn C. 
Calhoun, the fourth of five. Do you think there 
is anything in it? or are these merely exceptional 
cases? 

“T observe, also, that many eminent men are 
tall; is that frequently the case? and if so, how 
do you account for it? 

“Many great men have feeble bodies. Does 
the brain consume the nutriment which should 
go to the body if the brain were not so large 
and active ?” 

These are good facts and sensible questions, 
and it gives us pleasure to discuss them. We 
have scores of questions that ought to be answered 
in the very asking. The list our friend gives of 
eminent men, the offspring of matured parents, 
might be greatly enlarged, but he has given 
enough to illustrate the point. Youthful parents 
more frequentiy transmit emotional life, bodily 
vigor, and animal feeling. 





* “T left her pale and sad, by the lake of Constance--I 
left her as if parting from a desert of flowers which I never 
expected to see again.”— French Author (quoted in the 
“ Life of Napoleon the Third,” by Smucker, LL.D.). 
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As parents ripen in constitution, become solid 
and strong in boy, and well developed in brain, 
and fully matured in culture, their younger 
children are likely to take the benefit of these 
improvements in the parents. 

We remember a case in Virginia, while lectur- 
ing there some twenty-five years ago. We became 
acquainted with a eouple, the proprietors of a 
hotel where we were stopping, who had a singular 
family. The father and mother were noble speci- 
mens of humanity—large, handsome, plump, and 
rosy. They had eight or nine children ; the first, 
a boy, was slim and short, stoop-shouldered, with 
a narrow chest ; his cheeks were fallen in, his eye 
lacked luster, and his head was small, and though 
by no means idiotic, he had to be cared for by his 
father. He had learned his father’s trade, and 
worked with him, so that he might be helped over 
the rough spots. The second child was an im- 
provement on the first, and so each succeeding 
child was superior to the preceding ; but they did 
not have a child worthy of themselves till the 
sixth or seventh, and the youngest was the best 
of the lot. Besides, the oldest son looked almost 
as old as the father; he was wrinkled and rusty, 
and his father fair and ruddy, and they often 
passed for brothers. 

During our stay we ascertained that the father 
was fifteen and the mother thirteen when they 
were married, and they had no children “ worth 
mentioning,” though they had them rapidly till 
they were of mature age themselves. 

Many eminent men are tall ; and we think large- 
ness—tallness being one of the measurements—is 
favorable to greatness. We think any deliberative 
body of men, such for instance as the American 
Congress, the British or French Parliaments, the 
men will be found to be taller than the average. 

In 1841, we remember that Mr. Stanley, of North 
Carolina, was regarded as the smallest man in. 
Congress—that is, the shortest and slightest built ; 
he certainly looked the shortest on the floor. Ha’ 
pening to be in the East Room of the President’s 
House, Mr. Stanley and others came in ; and in 
order to test the matter we stood alongside of 
him, to allow our friend to compare the relative 
height of Mr. Stanley with the writer. He was 
about five feet and eight or nine inches in height, 
which is a little above the medium height. 

It will generally be found that eminent men 
have large chests, and those who can do the mo st 
work and last the longest are those who have e 
good-sized chest and abdomen. 

Some of our eminent men, besides, may be tarr- 
tioned as being stout. Benton, Silas Wight, 
Lewis Cass, Daniel Webster, Berrien, the two 
Adamses, Dr. Franklin, and Dixon H. Lewir wero 
all eminently working mén, tough, streag, and 
earnest. 

Mr. Calhoun was slim ; he occasionally made a 

speech, but did not keep the crank turning like 
Benton and the restofthem. Jackson was slim ; 
he was impulsive, not continuous in labor. 

While we recognize the majority of eninent 
men as being above the usnal tallness, we think 
it will be found that they are more likely to be 
large than merely tall. Small men who are well 

roportioned,wiry, and wide-awake, like Fremont, 
Yr. Kane, and many others, accomplish a great 
deal through the mental clearness and activity 
of their natures. But if we bad a wide swath to 
b@mowed, give us the broad-shouMered, round- 
cbested, brawny Benton. If we had a mental 
battle to wage, give us such a man to hammer at 
the foe rather than the light, small man to pierce 
with sharp sayings and scathe with occasional 
scintillations of wit or genius. 

We do not approve of very early marriages, 
nor would we do anything to prevent the fullest 
bodily growth of every human being. 
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THE TWO PATHS.* 


Tas following contrasts, illustra- 
tive of the effects of aright or a 
wrong course of life upon an individ- 
ual, are submitted to our readers. 
They tell their own story. In the 
one case we see a child, as it were, 
develop into true manliood ; in the 
other, into the miserable inebriate 
or the raving maniac. 

Two boys (figs. 1 and 2) start out 
in life with fair advantages and buoy- 
ant hopes. With them it remains 
to choose in what direction they 
shall steer their barks. Fig. 3 rep- 
resents the first as having chosen the 
way of righteousness — the upward 
path. He lives temperately, forms 
worthy associations, attends the 
Sunday-school, strives to improve 
his mind with useful knowledge, 
and is regarded in the community 
as & young man of excellent charac- 
ter and promise. 

In fig. 4, on the contrary, the 
boy is represented as having un- 
wisely chosen the downward course, 
thinking he will enjoy himself and 
not submit to what he considers the 
strait jacket of moral discipline. 
He becomes coarse and rough in 
feature and slovenly in dress; he 
smokes and chews, drinks, gambles, 
attends the race-course, spends his 
nights at the play-house or the tav- 
ern, disregards all parental authority 
and admonition, and develops into 
the full-grown rowdy, and as such 
he sets at naught all domestic ties 
and obligations, leaving his wife 
and children to beg, starve, or eke 
out a wretched subsistence by the 
most exhausting and inadequately 
compensated toil. Fig. 5 represents 
the playfellow of his childhood 
pursuing the straight course, in the 
full maturity of his faculties and 
powers, and is constantly rising in 
the scale of honorable manhood. 
His habits are regulated by his judg- 
ment, and his body and brain are in 
full vigor and in a high state of de- 
velopment. His features are come- 
ly, fresh, and open. Integrity is 
stamped upon his head and face. He 
is a loving, cherishing husband, a 
kind father, an obliging neighbor, a 
faithful friend, and an esteemed 
citizen, eligible to any office of trust 
and honor, and capable of filling 
any post in civil life with dignity 
and credit. With increasing years 
(fig. 7) honors thicken upon him. 
Beautiful in age, surrounded with 





* From “Physiognomy, or Signs of 
Character,” Part III. Price for the work 
complete, #4. Address Fowler and Wells, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


appreciative friends, revered by the young, respected and loved by all, he 
at length, like a shock of corn fully ripe, calmly yields up his spirit to be 


. 





Fie. 1. Fra. 2. 


garnered in among the immortal blessed. 
course as we last saw him in fig. 6, growing 


The other, persisting in the 
more and more negligent of 





Fie. 8. Fie. 4 


the laws of propriety and order, develops at length into the character 
exhibited in fig. 8, and his career terminates in a frenzied self-murder, or 





in a drunken fracas, or in an asylum or prison. Hooted at and derided, 
an incubus upon society, a terror to the weak and delicate, his death 








Fie. 8& 





affords gratification, for ‘‘ tis a nuisance abated’’—a ‘‘ good riddance.”’ 





Young man, which of these paths are you treading now? Are you ad- 


vancing in that eich qustieon the 
true man? or are you retrograding 
and descending below even the level 
of the brute? Your course is either 
upward or downward. ‘There is no 
middle by-way, and you will become 
what your habits and conduct make 
you. Be warned in time; consider 
these views; take counsel of the 
good and true ; follow your own in- 
terior convictions of duty and pro- 
priety and your career can not but 
be honorable. Your features, which 
are now comely and well formed, 
may, by boldly pursuing the way of 
righteousness, become more and 
more beautiful as you ripen into the 
glories of Christian manhood, and 
others, beholding your inflexible in- 
tegrity and attractive grace, will say, 
in the words of Pope—behold, 

“An honest man’s the noblest work og 

God.” 
———>- oe 
H ° PB. 
Horr, heavenly Hope is all serene, 
Her light springs from the Great Unseen, 


We see her radiant beams afar, 
She is the wand’rer’s guiding star. 


She cheers the heart, relieves our pain, 
No lines of care her fair front stain, 

But blithe and free ; drops from her wings 
A balm to solace all life’s stings. 


There’s music in her dimpled smile 
Which will the tongue of grief beguile, 
Light up with joy e’en hearts opprest, 
And luil the wearied soul to rest. 


The dew of youth, the rose of health, 
Do sparkle more than sordid wealth, 
And they are his without duress, 
Whose life is fanned by cheerfulness. 
Cheer up, sad heart! Away, dull care! 
Let’s live to God, His blessings share ; 
Life hath for man, of joy, his fill, 
Joy we can have, say®but we will. 
a ie 


H. 6. D. 


Hotpine Back THE SHOULDERS.— 
For a great number of years, it has 
been the custom in France to give to 
young females of the earliest age the 
habit of holding back the shoulders, 
and thus expanding the chest. From 
the observation of anatomists, lately 
made, it appears that the clavicle, 
or collar bone, is actually longer in 
females of the French nation than 
those of the English. As the two 
nations are of the Caucasian race, 
as there is no other remarkable dif- 
ference in their bones, and this is pe- 
culiar to the sex, it may be attributed 
to the habit above mentioned, which, 
by the extension of the arms, has 
gradually produced a national elonga- 
tion of this bone. Thus we see that 
habit may be employed to alter and 
improve the solid bones. The French 
have succeeded in the development 
of a part that adds to health and 
beauty. 
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BIGNIPICANCE OF SHAKING HANDS. 





Tuere is a significance in the different modes of shaking hands which 
indicates, so far as a single act can do, the character of the person. The 
reader who has observed may recall the peculiarities of different persons 
with whom he has shaken hands, and thus note how characteristic was 
this simple act. 

How much do we learn of a man or a woman by the shake of the hand? 
Who would expect to get a handsome donation—-or a donation at all— 
from one who puts out two fingers to be shaken, and keeps the others 
bent, as upon an ‘itching palm?’ (Fig 6.) The hand coldly held out 
to be shaken, and drawn away again as soon as it decently may be, indi- 
cates a cold, if not a selfish and heartless -haracter ; while the hand which 
seeks yours and unwillingly relinquishes its warm, hearty clasp, belongs toa 
person with a genial disposition and a ready sympathy with his fellow-men, 

In a momentary squeeze of the hand huw much of the heart often oozes 
through the fingers! Who, that ever experienced it, has ever forgotten 
the feeling conveyed by the eloquent pressure of the hand of a dying 
friend, when the tongue has ceased to spe.k ! 

A right hearty grasp of the hand (fig. !) indicates warmth, ardor, ex- 

- ecutiveness, and strength of character; while a 
soft, lax touch, without the grasp (fig. 2), indi- 
cates the opposite characteristics. In the grasp 
of persons with large-hearted, generous minds, 
there is a kind of ‘* whole-soul expression, most 
refreshing and acceptable to kindred spints. 






Fig. 1. 


But when Miss Weakness presents you with a few cold, clammy, lifeless 
fingers (fig. 4) for you to shake, you will naturally 
think of a hospital, an infirmary, or che tomb. 
There are foolish persons who think it pretty to 
have soft, wet, cold hands, when the fact is, it is 
only an evidence that they are sick ; or that, inas- 
much as the circulation of the blood ir partial and feeble, they are not 
well; and unless they bring about a change, and induce warm hands and 
warta feet, by the necessary bodily exercises, they are on the road to the 
grave; cold hands, cold feet, and a hot head are indications of anything 
but health. 

Action is life; inaction is death. Life, in the human body, is warm. 
Death is cold. Vigorous bodily action causes the blood to circulate 
throughout every part of the body. The want 
of action causes it, so to speak, to stand still. 
The blood goer most freely to those parts of the 
body or brain most exercised. If we swing the 
sledge-hammer like the blacksmith, or climb 
the ropes, like the sailor, we get large and 
strong arms and hands. If we row a boat or 
swing a scythe, it is the same. But if we use the | 
brain chiefly to the exclusion of the muscles, we 
may have more active minds but weaker bodies. 
The better condition in which the entire being— 
body and brain—is symmetrically developed, re- Fig. 4 
quires the harmonious exercise of all the parts, in which case there will 
be a happy equilibrium, with no excess, no deficiency—no het headache, 
no cold feet. Headache is usually cause: by a foul stomach, or a pressure 
of blood on the brain ; cold feet by a limited circulation of blood in those 
extremities. 

There is an old adage which says: “ Keep the feet warm and the head 
cool,”’ which was, no doubt, intended to coun- 
teract a tendency the other way. Certain it 
is that those who suffer with hot heads usually 
have cold feet and hands. 

Time was, in the old country, when aristocracy 





Fig. 2. 











Fig. 5. 
deigned to extend a single finger, or at most, two, to be shaken by humble 
Even now we hear of instances in which ‘‘ my noble lady”’ 


democracy. 
repeats the offense when saluted by a more |ium- 

ble individual. This is an indignity which no ) 
true man or woman will either offer or receive. 
Refinement and true gentility give the whole 
hand (fig. 5), and respond cordially, if t all 






Fig. 6. 
This is equivalent to saying, ‘‘ You are welcome ;’’ or, when parting, 


“* Adieu! God be with you.’ 
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There is a habit, among a rude class, growing out of an over-ardent 
temperament on the part of those who are more strong and vigorous than 
delicate or refined, who give your hand a crushing grasp, which is often 
most painful. In these cases there may be great kindness and “ strong’’ 
affection, but it is as crude as it is hearty 

Another gives you a cold, flabby hand, with no energy or warmth in it, 
and you feel chilled or repelled by the negative influence imparted, and 
you are expected to shake the inanimate appendage of a spiritless body. 

Is the grasp warm, ardent, and vigorous? so is the disposition. Is it 
cool, formal. and without emotion? so is the character. Is it magnetic, 
electrical, and animating? the disposition is the same. As we shake 
hands, so we feel, and so we are. Much of our true character is revealed 
in shaking hands. 

WHY DO WE SHAKE HANDS? 


But why do we shake hands at all? It is a very old-fashioned way of 
indicating friendship. We read in the Book of books that Jehu said to 
Jehonadab : ‘‘Is thine heart right as my heart is with thy heart? If it 
be, give me thine hand.’’ And it is not merely an old-fashioned custom. 
It is a natural one as well It is the contact of sensitive and magnetic 
surfaces through which there is, in something more than merely a figura- 
tive sense, an interchange of feeling. The same principle is illustrated in 
another of our modes of greeting. When we wish to reciprocate the 
warmer feelings, we are not content with the contact of the hands—we 
bring the lips into service. A shake of the hands suffices for friendship, 
among undemonstrative Anglo-Saxons at least, but a kiss is a token of a 
more tender affection.—‘‘ From Physiognomy.”’ 
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A PLEA FOR REUNION. 


SOONER OR LATER. 


BY HARRIET FE. PRESCOTT. 
TO D. R., OF AUGUSTA, GA. 


Sooner or later the storms shall beat 
Over my slumber from head to feet; 
Sooner or later the winds shall rave 

In the long gre- n grass above my grave. 


Leave in its grave the buried past; 
Let by-gones by-gones be ; 

I, o’er them all, dear friend of mine, 
Stretch forth a hand to thee— 

A hand as warm as e’er of yore 
(The heart beats in its clasp) ; 

I know thou wilt not spurn the pledge, 
But meet its friendly grasp. 


I shall not heed them where I lie, 
Nothing their sound sbal! signify, 
Nothing the beadstone’s fret of rain, 
Nothing to me the dark day’s pain. 


Sooner or later the sun shall shine 
Tenderly on that mound of mine; 
Sooner or later, in summer air, 
Clover and violet blossom there. 


And, here though md fanatics rave, 
And there hot-headed knaves 

Would still the hateful strife prolong, - 
Above our sacred graves, 

The millions of the Northland now 
Reach out their hands w.th me, 

And greet their brothers of the South, 
As I, my friend, greet thee. 


I shall not feel, in that deep-laid rest, 
The sheeted light fall over my-breast, 
Nor ever note in those hidden hours 

The fragrance of the tossing flowers. 


Sooner or later the stainless snows 

Shall add their hush to my mute repose ; 
Sooner or later shall slant and shift, 

And heap my bed with their dazzli-g drift. 


On many a late evsanguined fleld 
Lie, peaceful, side by side, 

The Northern and the Southern born, 
Where swept war's lurid tide; 

Let us, as peaceful, till the soil 
Enriched at such a cost, 

Nor break their rest by fighting o’er 
Their battles won or lost. 


Chill though that frozen pall shall seem, 
Its touch no colder can make the dream 
That recks not the sweet and sacred dread 
Shrouding the city of tne dead, 
Yes, let us join with hearty will 
To dig those bastions down 
Whereon, in days now haply past, 
Grea! guns were wont to frown. 
Our only “ earthworks” nvw should be 
The coru-rows on the plain, 
And vineyard trench: s on the hills— 
Our “ lines” the wavi:.g grain 


Sooner or later the bee shall come 

And fill the noon with his golden hum; 
Souper or later on half-paused wing 
The blue-bira’s warble about me ring— 


Ring and chirrup and whistle with glee— 
Nothing his music means to me; 
None of these beautiful things shall know 


God bless the sunny Southern land ! How soundly their lover sleeps below. 


And thee, good friend, and thine! 
Give me thy han with hearty grasp, 
As [ here offer mine; 
And, whether near or far apart, 
Bright be the links betwren; 
Nor smoke of tattle evermore, 
Or “ pickets” intervene. 


Sooner or later, far out in the night, 

The st»rs shall over me wing their flight; 
Sooner or later my darkling dews 

Catch the white spark in their silent doze. 


Never a ray shall part the gloom 
That wraps me round in the kindly tomb; 
Peace shall be perfect for lip and brow, 

Sooner or later—oh, why not now? 


D. H. JACQUES. 





Brooxtyy, N. Y. 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mether of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn It arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans, 








DR. DODDRIDGB'S DREAM. 


Dr. Dopprince was on terms of very intimate 
friendship with Dr. Samuel Clarke, and in reli- 
gious conversation they spent many happy hours 
together. Among other matters, a very favorite 
topic was the intermediate state of the soul, and 
the probability that at the instant of dissolution 
it was introduced into the presence of all the 
heavenly hosts, and the splendors around the 
throne of God. One evening. after a conversa- 
tion of this nature, Dr. Doddridge retired to rest, 
and “in the visions of the night” his ideas were 
shaped into the following beautiful form. 

He dreamed that he was at the house of a friend, 
when he was taken suddenly and dangerously ill. 
By degrees he seemed to grow worse, and at last 
to expire. In an instant he was sensible that he 
had exchanged "the prison-house and sufferings of 
mortality for a state of liberty and happiness. 
Embodied in a slender, aerial form, he seemed to 
float in a region of pure light. Beneath him lay 
the earth, but not a glittering city or a village, 
the forest or the sea were visible. There was 
naught to be seen below save the melancholy 
group of his friends, weeping around his lifeless 
remains. Himself thrilled with delight, he was 
surprised at their tears, and attempted to inform 
them of his happy change, but by some mysteri- 
ous power, utterance was denied ; and as he anx- 
iously leaned over the mourning circle, gazing 
fondly upon them and struggling to speak, he rose 
silently upon the air, their forms became more and 
more indistinct, and gradually melted away from 
his sight. Reposing upon golden clouds, he found 
himself swiftly mounting the skies, with a venera- 
ble figure at his side, guiding his mysterious move- 
ments, and in whose countenance he discovered 
the lineaments of youth and age blended together, 
with an intimate harmony and majestic sweetness. 

They traveled together through a vast region 
of empty space, until, at length, the battlements 
of a glorious edifice shone in the distance, and as 
its form rose brilliant and distinct among the far- 
off shadows that flitted athwart their path, the 
guide informed him that the palace he beheld was, 
for the present, to be his mansion of rest. Gazing 
upon its splendor, be replied that while on earth 
he had often heard that eye had not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor could the heart of man conceive, the 
things which God hath prepared for those who 
love him; but notwithstanding, the building to 
which they were rapidly approaching was supe- 
rior to anything he had before beheld, yet its 
grandeur had not exceeded the conceptions he 
had formed. “The guide made no reply—they 
were already at the door, and entered. The guide 
introduced him into a spacious apartment, at the 
extremity of which stood a table, covered with a 
snow-white cloth, a golden cup, and a cluster of 
grapes, and then said that he must leave him, but 
that he must remain, for in a short time he would 
receive a visit from the lord of the mansion, and 
that during the interval before his arrival, the 





apartment would furnish him sufficient entertain- 
ment and instruction. The guide vanished, and 
he was left alone. He began to examine the dec- 
orations of the room, and observed that the walls 
were adorned with a number of pictures. Upon 
nearer inspection he perceived, to his astonish- 
ment, that they formed a complete biography of 
his own life. Here he saw depicted, that angels, 
though unseen, bad ever been bis familiar attend- 
ants; and sent by God they had sometimes pre- 
served him from imminent peril. He beheld him- 
self first represented as an infant just expiring, 
when his life was prolonged by an angel gently 
breathing into his nostrils. Most of the occur- 
rences delineated were perfectly familiar to his 
recollection, and unfolded many things which he 
had never before understood, and which had per- 
plexed him with many doubts and much uneasi- 
ness, Among others he was particularly im- 
pressed with a picture in which he was repre- 
sented as falling from his horse, when death would 
have been inevitable had not an angel received 
him in his arms and broken the force of his de- 
scent. These merciful interpositions of God filled 
him with joy and gratitude, and his heart over- 
flowed with love as he surveyed in them all an 
exhibition of goodness and mercy far beyond all 
that he had imagined. 

Suddenly his attention was arrested by a knock 
at the door. The lord of the mansion bad ar- 
rived—the door opened and he entered. So pow- 
erful and overwhelming, and withal of such sin- 
gular beauty was his appearance, that he sank 
down at his feet, completely overcome by his ma- 
jestic presence. His lord gently raised him from 
the ground, and taking his hand led him forward 
to the table. He pressed with bis fingers the juice 
of the grapes into the golden cup, and after hav- 
ing himself drank, he presented it to him, saying, 
‘* This is the new wine in my Father’s kingdom.” 
No sooner had he partaken than all uneasy sensa- 
tions vanished, perfect love had now cast out fear, 
and he conversed with the Saviour as an intimate 
friend. Like the silver rippling of a summer sea 
he heard fall from his lips the grateful approba- 
tion: “Thy labors are finished, thy work is ap- 
proved; rich and glorious is the reward.” Thrilled 
with an unspeakable bliss, that pervaded the very 
depths of his soul, be suddenly saw glories upon 
glories bursting upon his view. The Doctor 
awoke. Tears of rapture from this joyful inter- 
view were rolling down his cheeks. Long did 
the lively impression of this charming dregm re- 
main upon his mind, and never could he speak of 
it without emotions of joy, and with tender and 
grateful remembrance. 

oe 

Waar ts AsTraKan ’—Many woman are weering 
astrakan without thinking whatitis. Astrakan, 
as its name indicates, is an Asiatic invention. 
They couple a black ewe with a black ram. Br- 
fore the dam has given birth to the young, she is 
killed and the lambs are taken from her womb. 
Their wool is jet black and of an extreme fine- 
ness. It costs very dear; there are Persians 
whose astrakan bonnets are worth 600 francs 
($100) apiece. This statement is worthy of 
notice by ladies who have false astrakan—astra- 
kan the wool of which is long and dyed. 








INFLUENCE OF MIND OVER BODY. 


AN ex-army surgeon sends us some items 
gleaned from his experience, in illustration of 
the influence of the mind upon the body for life 
or death. 

A soldier, during the retreat which followed 
the second battle at Bull Run, lost both feet fiom 
a shell. As it was dark when he fell, the poor 
fellow was overlooked, but, with admirable for- 
titude and presence of mind, he immediately set 
about binding up the bleeding stumps, using his 


-shirt for bandages and his tent-cord for ligatures, 


and succeeded in staunching the hemorrhage 
until he was properly cared for by a surgeun 
three days afterward. 

Such was his buoyancy and hopefulness that 
he recovered rapidly, and in less than a year was 
‘on his legs again,” though footless. Another 
soldier, at the battleof Antietam, received a slight 
wound in an arm, and although surgical aid was 
speedily administered, fet he lost all hope and 
self-sustaining power, and sank so rapidly as to 
die within a week. 

A lieutenant of the Pennsylvania Reserves, 1n 
the battle of the Wilderness, sustained a flesh- 
wound in the arm, but neglecting to wash it oc- 
casionally to keep down the inflammation before 
he reached the hospital, mortification had set in, 
which caused his death in a few days. 

In the first instance we have a striking illus- 
tration of the preponderating influence of those 
organs which impart strength, endurance, execu- 
tiveness, fondness for existence, and hopefulness. 
These were sufficient to buoy him up and enable 
him te triumph over a terrible wound. 

In the two other cases submitted, the phreno- 
logical organs at the base of the brain were evi- 
dently small, and the body lacking the stimulus 
which a large basilar development affords, sank 
under wounds comparatively trifling. 


Testrxa Us.—A correspondent writes: For- 
merly I did not believe much in Phrenology, but 
when I was in New York a year ago I went to 
your rooms just to gratify a curiosity ; I had to 
hear what you would say ; I got a written char- 
acter and a large chart, and in comparing them 
and marking the combinations, I was much struck 
with the correctness of your observation, or sci- 
ence. or good guessing, especially in a great many 
little things, traits, and tastes which I ‘had con- 
sidered were generally unnoticed. To test you 
still further, I persuaded my brother to go and 
see you. I made him a present of one of your 
large charts. I wished him to enter on the study 
of medicine, and thought I would hear what you 
would say (of course he had no faith in it); well, 
you told him he would make a good surgeon; 
that he was eminently fitted for it, and could be- 
come a good physician, also, if he would. Well, 
he entered on his studies, and has succeeded be- 
yond all his peers—beyond our most sanguine 
expectations. Although he has studied but a 
year, the professors of the college have assured 
him be was as fit to graduate as nine tenths of 
those who got diplomas after four years’ study, 
This spring I got my husband to send you bis pic- 
ture and get a written character on that, and I 
must say the one you sent was astonishingly cor- 
rect—a good, sound business man, thorough and 
persevering, with great go-ahead and firmness, 
and strong social feelings—and this, too, only 
from his picture. MRS. M. E. W. 
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SIR MATTHEW HALE. 
INTERESTING REMINISCENCE. 


A GENTLEMAN of considerable fortune in En- 
glané had two sons, one of whom caused him 
much anxiety from his dissipated character and 
conduct. The elder brother at length asked per- 
mission of his father to visit some foreign clime, 
which was readily granted. 

It was not long after he left home before the ship 
he sailed in was captured by an Algerine corsair, 
and was taken prisoner and conveyed to Algiers, 
where he remained a number of years without an 
opportunity of sending to or hearing from home. 
At length he effected his escape, and returned to 
his native land very destitute ; when he arrived at 
the place where he was born, he was shocked to 
hear that his father had been dead several years, 
and his younger brother was in full possession of 
his estates. On this information he proceeded im- 
mediately to his brother’s house, where on his ar- 
rival he stated who he was, and recounted his 
misfortunes. 

He was at first received with evident tokens of 
surprise ; but what was his astonishment, after his 
brother had recovered himself, to find that he (the 
younger brother) was determined to treat him as 
an impostor, and ordered him to quit his house, 
for he had a number of witnesses to prove the 
death of his elder brother abroad. 

Being thus received, he returned to the village, 
but met with no better success, as those who 
would be likely to give him assistance were either 
dead or had gone away. In this predicament he 
succeeded in finding an attorney, to whom he re- 
lated the circumstances exactly as they stood, and 
requested his advice. 

The attorney, seeing the desperate state in 
which the affair stood, observed that as his brother 
was in possession, he would be likely to have re- 
course to very unjust means, by suborning wit- 
nesses, etc. ; but that he would undertake to ad- 
vocate the canse on condition that if he proved 
successful be should receive a thousand pounds 
($5,000) ; “ if the contrary,” said the attorney, “as 
you have nothing to give, I shall demand noth- 
ing.” To this proposal the eldest brother agreed. 
It should be remarked, that at this time bribery 
and corruption were at such a pitch that it was no 
uncommon thing for judge, jury, and the whole 
court to be perverted ; and the lawyer naturally 
concluded, this being the case, that the elder 
brother stood but a very indifferent chance, al- 
thongh he himself had no doubt of the validity of 
his claim. In this dilemma, he resolved to take 
a journey to London, and lay the case before Sir 
Matthew Hale, then Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench—a character no less conspicuous 
for bis abilities than for his unshaken integrity 
and strict impartiality. 

Sir Matthew heard the relation of the circum- 
stances with patience, as likewise the attorney’s 
suspicions of the means that would be adopted to 
deprive the elder brother of his right. He (Sir 
Matthew) desired him to go on with the regular 
process of the law, and leave the rest to him. 

Thus matters stood till the day of trial came 
on—a few days previous to which Sir Matthew 
left home and traveled until he came within a 
short distance of the town where the matter was 





PORTRAIT OF SIR MATTHEW HALE. 





to be decided ; when passing a miller’s house, he 
directed the coachman to stop, while he alighted 
from his carriage and went into the house. After 
saluting the miller, he told him that he had a re- 
quest to muke which he hoped would be complied 


with, which was to exchange clothes with him 
and allow him to leave his carriage there until he 
should return (in a day or two). 

The miller at first supposed that Sir Matthew 
was joking, but on being convinced to the con- 
trary, he would fain have brought his best suit ; 
but no, the chief justice, equipped with the mill- 
er’s clothes, hat, and wig, proceeded on foot the 
following morning. 

Understanding the trial between the brothers 
was to take place that day, he went early to the 
court hall, without having communication with 
any one on the subject. By mixing in the crowd, 
he had soon an opportunity of having the elder 
brother pointed out to him. 

He soon accosted him with, “ Well, my friend, 
how is your case likely to go on?” “TI do not 
know,” replied he, “ but Iam afraid but badly, 
for I have reason to believe that both judge and 
jury are deeply bribed; and for myself, having 
nothing but the justice of the cause to depend 
on, unsupported by the property which my 
brother can command, I have but faint hope of 
succeeding.” 

He then recounted to the supposed miller the 
whole of his tale, and finished by informing him 
of the agreement which had taken place between 
himself and the lawyer; although Sir Matthew 
was in possession of the principal part of the cir- 
cumstances, yet the ingenuous relation he now 
heard left no doubt in his mind of his being the 
law®ul heir to the estate in question. 

Sir Matthew being determined to act accord- 
ingly, he, with this view, begged the eldest 
brother not to be discouraged ; ‘ for,’’ says he, 
** perhaps it may be in my power to be of service 
to you. I don’t Know that I can, being as you 
see but a poor miller; but I will do what I can, 
if you will follow my advice ; it can do you no 
harm, and may be of some use to you.”’ 

The elder brother readily caught at anything 
that might afford the least prospect of success, 
and eagerly promised to adopt any reasonable 
plan he might propose. 

‘* Well, then,’’ said the pretended miller, 
‘* when the names of the jury are called over, do 
you object to one of them, no matter which ; the 
judge will perhaps ask you for your objections ; 
let your reply be, ‘I object to him by the rights 
of an Englishman,’ without giving reasons why ; 
you will then perhaps be asked whom you would 
wish to have in the room of the one you have 
objected to; should that be the case, I'll take 





care to be in the way ; you can look round care- 
lessly and mention me. If I am impanneled, 
though I can not promise, yet I entertain great 
hopes of being useful to you.”’ 

The elder brother agreed to follow his direc- 
tions, and shortly after the trialcame on. -When 
the names of the jury were being called over, the 
elder brother, as he had been instructed, objected 
to one of them. ‘‘ And pray,”’ says the judge, in 
an authoritative tone, ‘why do you object to 
that gentleman as a juryman?’’ ‘I object to 
him, my lord, by the rights of an Englishman, 
without giving my reasons why.”’ ‘‘ And whom,”’ 
says the judge, ‘‘ do you wish to have in the room 
of that gentleman ?” ‘I wish to have an hon- 
est man, my lord, no matter who ;’’ and looking 
round, ‘‘ suppose yon miller should be called.’’ 
‘* Very well,’’ said his lordship ; ‘‘ let the miller 
be sworn.”’ 

He was accordingly called down from the gal- 
lery, where he had been standing in view of the 
elder brother, and impanneled with the rest of 
the jury. He had not been long in the box, 
when he observed a little man very busy with 
the jury; and presently he came to him and 
slipped five guineas into his hand, intimating 
that it was a present from the younger brother ; 
and after his departure the miller discovered, on 
inquiry of his neighbors, that each of them had 
received double that sum. 

He now turned his whole attention to the 
trial, which appeared to lean decidedly in favor 
of the younger brother, the witnesses having 
sworn point-blank to the death and burial of the 
elder brother. His lordship proceeded to sum up 
the evidences, without taking notice of several 
contradictions which had taken place between the 
younger brother and his witnesses. 

After having perfidiously expatiated in favor 
of the younger brother, he concluded ; and the 
jury after being questioned in the usual manner 
whether they were all agreed, the foreman was 
about to reply, when the miller stepped for- 
ward, calling out, ‘‘ No, my lord, we are not all 
agreed !’" ‘‘ And pray,’’ says his lordship, 
‘* what objections have you, old dusty wig ?”’ 

“‘T have many objections, my lord; in the 
first place, all these gentlemen of the jury have 
received ten broad pieces of gold from the 
younger brother, and I have received but five !"’ 
He then proceeded to point out the contradictory 
evidence which had been adduced, in such a 
strain of eloquence that the court was lost in as- 
tonishment. The judge, unable longer to con- 
tain himself, called out with vehemence, ‘‘ Who 
are you? where do you come from ? what is your 
name ?”’ 

To which interrogatories the miller replied, 
‘*T come from Westminster Hall; my name is 
Matthew Hale; I am Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench ; and feeling as I do a 
conviction of your unworthiness to hold so high 
a judicial station from having observed your in- 
iquitous and partial proceedings this day, I com- 
mand you to come down from that tribunal you 
have so much disgraced, and I will try this cause 
myself.”’ 

Sir Matthew then ascended the bench in the 
miller’s wig, etc.. had a new jury impanneled, 
re-examined all the witnesses, proved them to 
have been suborned; and the circumstances 
being completely changed, the verdict was un- 
hesitatingly given in favor of the elder brother. 

[Honesty is not only the best policy, but it is 
immeasurably above and superior to dishonesty. 
The cunning of Secretiveness and the avarice of 
Acquisitiveness may be easily outwitted by Caus- 
ality and Conscientiousness, and these selfish sen- 
timents should be subordinated to the moral and 
intellectual faculties. Sir Matthew Hale had a 
superior head, a good face, and was governed by 
his spiritual intuitions. He was something of_a 
seer. At another time we will give a personal 
description of this remarkable man.]} 
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ELASTIC STITCH 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
FIRST PREMIUM 
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"HOLILS MOOT 


sSsEvv IN Go MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 





66 AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTI- 


eX, of ag 1 is 
ura, = 855, 
44% aa all whe cock well-queliied 
Teaebera. 
m To represent Teachers who want posi- 
ons. 
on To give Parents information of geod 
& To om, Bent, and Exchange Sehool 


" ape the mest remarkable ent 
of what method may accomplish, ils that 
system of educational tactics as conducted 
and developed oy the Amenioax Sox0oL 
Inetrrets. Hore is a set of gentlomes who 
keep themselves posted on the entire educa- 
tional wante of the whole country. Every 
department of education, high or low, — 
within their plan. The apparatus, th 
literature, the wants and resources of ehete 
tion, are oe as in a Bureau of Hduca- 


“ And now mark the value of such know!- 
sige. In a me consideration what saving! 

Instead of schools being closed or suffered 
to decline until the rigs f man turns U Sod 
is — whose caliber is known. 
right man in the right place.’ The fet of 
time, misdirection of talent, imposition by 
un mm — chariatanry, each in a no 
small misfortane to patron or pw are 
happily avoided.”—Rev. Samuel Pantood. 


Circulars, which explain the and 
workings of the American School te, 
and give, from the highest Educational an 
Basiness Authorities, tive testimeny as 
to the promptness and efficiency of ite man- 
agement, will be sent when applied for 

J. W. SOHERMERHOBN, A.M. Actuary, 
180 Grand Btreet, New York. Philadelphia 


Office, 612 Arch Street. Woetern Office, Na 
6 Lombard Block, Ohieago, [lL 


The American Advertising and 

Parchasing Agency, 
689 BEOADWAY, NEW YORK, 
are now prepared to reeelve orders for any- 
thing and everything to be had tin New 
York, whieh they will purchase and forward 
to any portion of the country with*prompt- 
ness and dispateb. 

Bpecial arrangements have been made 
with the manufacturers of the following ar- 
tleles, by which the very Dest terms ean be 
given: 

Empire, Weed, Finkle & Wileox & 
olbbee Grover & Baker Semis Macioes 
Lillle’s Safe—Amaigam Bel 
fee — Eagie Gas Stove — Putnam Clothes 
Wringer—Grevesteen Piano—Brown's Pat- 
- Baby Tender—Liebig’s Essential Prepar- 

eae ee Clothes 

"Houperetl it Wash! Macbin {ae Srmarment 
—Non jamen- 

roo W ort 8. 9D. H. Geatth’s 
, 4-4 ye Re e rR ra) 
Piano-Forte—Magie Skirts. ’ 
€ Such a Purchasing Agency has long been 
needed, and we hope by jast dealing and 
strict attention to business to make it an in- 
stitution as permanent and Indispensable as 
the Express business, Ad 
aMaeieuy PURCHAS @ AGENOY, 
350 Brosdwey, New York. 











THE HYGEIAN HOME, 


SEND FOR A OIROULAR. 
Address, A. SMITH, M.D., 
11¢ Wernersvilie, Berks Co., Pa. 


EED'S HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 


Has only to he seen and operated te be 
Apprectated, 

Call and see fir yourself before pur- 
chasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is u-nally foand at 

stores) and various Kinds of fabrie, which 
you know the former most popular ‘Sewing 
machines either can not work at all, or, at 
best, very impeorfecuy. 
SUPERIORITY 
over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance. 

ist. It runs easily and rapidly, and is so 
constructed as to endure ali kinds of asage. 

24. No breaking of threads in going over 
seams 





8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 

4th. The Weed-siitch catches of itself, 
and will sew from the Soest lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotion to 
coarse linen thread. 

Sth. The Weed Machine will do beantiful 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 
inner lining ; thus leaving it soft as if done 

by hand. 

6th. The variety of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not superior, 
to six machines combined; for iustanee, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, and Se«s on the band 
at the same time, and in fact, the WEED 
No. § MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- 
alent to combination of any six "ordinary 
machines. 

Orders for Machines may be sent th 
the Auunioas Apvastmixe Aéunor, 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Below we give a few prices: 


No. % Oil Sate Walnat, Ornamented 
with Hemmer.................+ $00 

No. % Of] Black it wth Homme ~~ ped 

. a ae 
it, Bait — a 
nu 

beautifully Grenson eesecece bi) 

WEED SEWING MACHINE OO., 

606 Broadway, New York. 


) F. MORRILL, yg ta OHEL- 
° sea, Mass Pwesneoroeica, 
Jounwan for Fobreary 10 1865. 


HE NEW NOVELTY 
MICROSCOPE, patent- 
ed May 24th, 1864, for the ex. 
aminetion of Living Insects | Paya 
Beeds, Flowers, 
Cloth, Bank Bills.” minerals 
cane opaque objects general- 








ly. Adapted to a greater va- 


riety of than any 
ever inven 


. Iam hry ames 
Two Dollars, or with 19 Beauti 
sunhed Onder ada =o 





liberal Gevcans to rhe trade. reo 
FOWLER AND WELLS, N. 








Best Farming Lands in the World! 


FOR SALE BY THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT LOW PRICES. 





The Illinois Central Railroad Company have for Sale 
900,000 Acres of the Best FARMING LANDS in the Country. 





The road extends from Danieith, in the north-westerm part of the State, to Cairo, in the 
extreme southern part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles 
north of Oairo, to Ohicego, on the shore of Lake Michigan—altogether a length of Té4 
miles—and the land whieh is offered for sale is situated upom either side of the track, in 
no instance at a greater distanee than fifteen miles. 


State of Illinois. 


The rapid development of Illinois, its steady in inp and wealth, and its 
oapadity to produce cheap food, are matters for wonder ‘and admiration. The United 
Biates © isai of Agricult estimates the amounts of the prineipal crops of 1864, 
for the whole country, as follows Indian Corn, 580,581,408 bushels; wheat, 160,695,823 
bushels; oats, 176,690,064 bushels ef which the farms of Illinols yielded 138,856,185 
bushels of Indian Corn ; 88,371,178 bushels of wheat; and 24,978,751 bushels of oats— 
in reality more than one-fourth of the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost 
one-seventh of the oats produced in all the United States. 


Grain—Stock Raising. 

Pre-eminenty the first in the list of grain-exporting States, Illinois is also the great 
eattle Siate of the Union. Its fertile praiffes are well adapted by mature to the raising of 
cattle, sheep, horses, and mules; and in the important futerest of pork packing, it is far im 
advance of every other State. The seeding of these prairie lands to tame grasses for 
pasiurage or hay, offers to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The hay crop 


of Titinois in 1864 ts estimated at 9,166,725 tons, which is more than half million tons 
larger than the crop of any other State, excepting only New York. 


Inducements to Settlers. 


The attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the purchase of a homestead in the 
older States, is particularly tmvited to these lands. Within ten years the Illineis Central 
Railroad Company has sold 1,400,000 acres, to more than 20,000 actual settlers; and during 
the last year 964,429 acres, a larger aggregate of sales than in any one year since the 
opening of the road, The farms are sold in tracts of forty or eighty acres, suited to the 
settler with limited eapital, or in larger tracts, as may be required by the capitalist and 
stock raiser. The soil is of unsurpassed fortility ; the climate is healthy ; taxcs are low ; 
and seheols are becoming abundant throughout the length and breadth of the 
State; and commanication with all the great markets is made easy through railroads, 


Pati. 
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4S canals, and rivers. 


Prices and Terms of Payment. 
The price of lands varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sold on 
short eredit, or for cash. A deduction of ten per cent. from the short credit price is made 
te these whe bay for cash. 


Forty acres at $10 per acre, on credit; the principal one-quarter eash down—balance 

one, twe and three years, at six per cent. interest, in advance, each year. 
Iwrunzst. Prixorra.. Inreamst. Pxroverrat. 

Sinan $18 00 $100 00 Payment in two years.$6 00 $100 00 

one year 19 00 100 00 | a three years 100 

The same Land may be Purchased for $360 Cash. 

Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact Location of Lande, 
will be furnished on application, in person or by letter, to 

LAND COMMISSIONER, 


Illinois Central R. B. Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


Cash Pa: 
Payment | 
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MANUEL SWEDENBORG'S 
WRITINGS. 

“HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL,” De- 
scribed as Seen and Heard. Price $1 00, or 
by mail, prepaid, $1 2. 

“THE LAST JUDGMENT,” witnessed 
in the Spiritaal World in the year 1757, pre- 
paratory to the New Jerusalem which is 
now descending, and the cause of the won- 
derful discoveries of this day. Price 2 
cents, or by mail, prepaid, 30 cents. 

“THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIG- 
ION,” or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church siecniffet by the New Jerasa- 
lem—Rev. xxi. 10. Price $2 50, or by mail, 
prepaid, $3 10. 

“THE NEW JERUSALEM AND ITS 
HEAVENLY DOCTRINE,” now descend- 
ing from God out of Heaven. Price 25 
cents, or by mail, prepaid, 30 cents. 

“ANGELIC WISDOM” concerning the 
Divine Love and Wisdom, the Creation of 
Man and the Spiritual and Natural Worlds. 
Price 50 cents, or mailed, prepaid, for 60 
cents. 

“ ANGELIC WISDOM” concerning the 
Divine Providence. Price 75 cents, or 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 

“INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE 
SOUL AND BODY.” Price 5 eents, or 
mailed for 10 cents. 

“ APOCALYPSE REVEALED; or, the 
Hidden Seerets of the Book of Revelation 
Unfolded by the Lord. 2vols. Price $1 25 
per vol., or mailed, prepaid, for $1 60. 

“FOUR LEADING DOCTRINES— 
THE LORD, SACRED SCRIPTURE, 
FAITH, AND LIFE.” Price 75 cents, or 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 

“EARTHS IN THE UNIVERSE ;” an 
Account of their Inhabitants, and of their 
— and Angels. Price 25 cents, postage 

ded, 80 cents. 

“ ARCANA CCELESTIA ;” or, the Sa- 
ered Scriptures or the Word of the Lord 
Unfolded, together with Wonderful Things 
Been and Heard in the World of Spirits and 
in the Heaven ef Angels. 10 vols. Price $1 
80 per vol., or by mail, postage paid, §2. 

Bent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


More THAN OnE HunpRED 
Tarves Wortn Kyowrne. — A handbook 
of valuable information for every Man, Wo- 
man, and Child. Sent free on receipt of one 
stamp for posta Address" Apams & Co., 
Publishers, 21 romfiek 1 Street, Boston. 





Tue ARCHITECTURAL IN- 
srevcror ; containing a history of Architec- 
ture from the earliest ages to the present 
time. Illustrated wit nearly 250 engravings 
of Ancient, Medieval, and Modera Cities, 
Temples, Palaces, ( ‘athedrals, and Monu- 
ments; also the Greek and Early Roman 
Classic Orders, their principles and beauties ; 
with a large number of original designs of 
Cottages, Villas, and Mansions, of different 
sizes, accompanied with practical observa- 
tions oa Constraction, with al! the important 
details on a sufficiently large scale, and defi- 
nite, to enable the builder to execute with 
accuracy ; and further desigos of Churches, 
Monuments, and Public Buildings, together 
with a Glossary of Architectaral Terms, The 
whole being the result of more than thirty 

ears’ professional experience. By M. La 

ven, Architect. Large quarto, 506 
letier-press, and 112 plates. Contains nearly 
1,000 different drawings, plans, and designs. 

This book has been for some time out of 

market, but having been so fortunate as to 

rocure a few copies, we offer them at the 

tice of Twenty Dollars eack, which is 

much less than they could be made for at 
the present time. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 








Sournwarp Ho! — Per- 
sows contemplating emi, ~e to the South, 
and ey > ann ¥ to engage in 
vine-growing t-cultare, will 
find it for their A re-t to mw ype with 

D. H. JACQUES, 
Care of Fowiar axp Wax, 
It 89 aS it New York. 
Sorco Journat anp Farm 
MiAcutswr, Devoted to Northern Cane Cul- 
ture, Jm ed Farm Machinery, and 
Tusbandry. Moothiy. One 
dollar as year. Sample numbers free. 
Addrees, Boxeo Jovrwat, Cincinnati, O. 





PROSPECTUS OF 


THE GOSPEL 


OF HEALTH; 


AND 


JOURNAL OF THE TRUE HEALING ART. 


“ A sound mind in a sound body.” 


BY RK. 

To a simultaneously in New | 
York and Philadelphia. 

New York publication office, No. 95 Sixth | 
Avenue. 

Philadelphia publication office, No. 25 
South Tenth Street. 

With the above title, commencing July, 
1866, will be published 

AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
HEALTH JOURNAL 

for the people, devoted to the explanation 
and advocacy of the Hygienic Medical Sys- 
tem (improperly termed “ Hydropathy” or 
“ Water-Oure”), onion in all their re- 
lations, the subjects of Bodily Development, 
Mental Hygiene, the Laws of Life, the Con- 
ditions of Health, Normal Agriculture, Pro- 
zressive Sociology, and the Treatment of 
Disease without Drug Medicines. It is in- 
tended to suce+ed and supersede the present 
“ Heracp or Heattra.” Each nomber «ill 
be embellished and illustrated with altrac- 
tive and instructive engravings on Anutom- 
ieal, Physiological. aa other subjects. It 
will be priv in library style, so that each 
volume can be bound into a neat book of 
about 400 uniform with the “ Ency- 
clopedia,” “ Hygienic Hand Book,” * True 
Healing Art,” True Temperance Platform,” 
“ Principles of Hygienic Medication,” and 
other works of the author. 


TERMS. 


One dollar a year, in advanee. Single 
eopies, or specimen numbers, ten eents each. 


CLUB RATES. 
Five copies for $4. Ten copies for $7. 
PREMIUMS. 


For 250 subscribers at $1 each, a scholar- 
ship in the Hygeio-Therapeutic College, 
worth $100. For 150 subscribers, a full set 
of the Text Books used in our College, 
together with all of our published books, 
making a complete Medical Library, worth 
$75. or 100 subscribers, one of Weed’s 
Sewing Machines, worth $60. For 40 sub- 
scribers, Webster’s Pictorial Unabridged 
Dictionary, worth $12. For 15 subscribers, 
a superb steel engraving of “ Washington 
Receiving a Salute on the Field of Trenton,” 
worth $6. For 2 subscribers and twenty 
cents in e stamps, carte de visites of 
the Editor and of the author of the “ Pre- 
mium Dress for Women” en costume. For 
1 subscriber, our hearty thanks! 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


To the person who sends us the largest 
list of subscribers by the Fourtn or Jury, 
1866, we will pay (in addition to premiums) 
One Hunprep Doiiars mm Casn. To the 
— who sends us the second largest list, 

wry Dottars To the person who sends 
us the third largest list, Twanty-rive Dot- 
tans. To the person who sends us the 
largest list of subscribers by the Frast or 
Janvary, 1867, we will pay (in addition to 
—“ Two Huxperep Dotiars tN 

To the person who sends us the 
second largest list, Ons Hunwpaep Dotiars. 


T. TRALL, M.D. 


To the person who sends us the third 
largest list, Fiery Do.Lars. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Four lines or lesa #1, each additional line 

' 25 cents. One column, #17. One page, $30. 

, When adverisements of half a column or 

more ere continued three months or longer 

| without change, a reduction of 20 per cent. 
will be made. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

Not less than Ferry Taoosanp Corres, 
and probably One Huyprep Tnovsanp 
Cortes of the first number wil! be distributed 
throughout the country, thus affording an 
extraordinary chance for advertisements of 
the proper character. None others will be 
recel¥ . 


THE INITIAL NUMBER. 

‘The first or July number of Tae GosPe. 
or Hearn will be issued in March, in order 
to »fford_ ample time for agents to ‘make up 
their clubs, and to enable our friends and 
patrons to have their business cards season- 
ably before the public. 


HOW TO GET GOOD BY DOING 
GOOD. 

The friends of Health Reform generally, 
and the practitioners of our System especial- 
ly, who desire to make the Hygic jenic System, 
or their business, known f= neighbor- 

hood, ean not do better than distribute 
(gratalensiy, if need be) a hundred or a 
thousand copies of the first number of Tux 
Goepzt or Heattn among the people. 4 
will pay. For this purpose we will furnish 
them at something less 2 cost, say $6 per 
ae copies, and $50 per one thou- 
sand. 


A BPECIAL REQUEST. 


All persons who come in Sa 
tus will —* us, and pro- 


bly benefit a, —e us the 
names and dress of any or all 
invalids in their victni » also of the he friends 
of Health of all who are 


or have been quteestbens to the “ Water- 
Cure Journal,” “ eh Teacher,” “ Her- 
ald of Health,” ter-Cure "World, ad 
* Western Water-Cure Journal,” heh - 
rian Journal,” “ Hall’s Journal of Health.” 


OUR PLEDGE RENEWED. 

Tue Gosrrt or Heatran will not be the 
organ or advertising medium of any place, 
* cure,” specialty, , ism, or hob- 
by, but it will be "the oye ¥ and truthful 
mediam of communication between all of 
the friends and practitioners of our system, 
and of all co-workers in the good cause 


everywhere; as well as the of the 
Hygeio-Therapeutic College, and the health 
edacation of the people. 


wr all —— and all communi- 
—_ relation to ee yin EALTH, 

to insure prom 
dressed 4 T. TRALL & OO., 
No. 95 Sixth Avenue, New York. 











Take THE Best !—Moorsn’s 
Rueat New-Youxer, the goat Agricul- 
tural, Literary, and Family Weekly. Abily 
conducted and finely printed and illustrat- 
ed. Adapted to the whole country. Largest 
cireuleting journal of its class in the world. 
Only $8 @ year; less to clabs. Great Iv- 
ducements Cash Premiums, ete.,) to Cub 
Agents, an 
Now i the Time to & ea 
(tube for Vol. XVII. / Specimen numbers, 
Show-Bills, Inducements, etc., sent free. 

Address D.D.T. S. 

hester, N. Y. 





Tur Horace Waters GRAND 
Square axnp Urnient Pianos, Metopeons, 
anv Castner OrcGans—Wholesale and re- 
tail, at reduced prices, to let, and rent al- 
lowed if purchased. Monthly payments re- 
ceived for the same. Second-hand pianos 
at bargains; prices from $69 to $225. Cash 

id ‘br second-hand pianos. One of the 

es stocks of sheet music, music books, 

usic merchandise in the United Btates. 
5, 000 sheets of music, a little soiled, at 14 cts. 
. Warerooms and Factory, 431 
Brosiway, New York. 
3 HORACE WATERS. 


one wanted in every town. 


| Tus Laws or Livgz For 1866. 
ny Heat Joorol 


Vouv: 
An original Month 
it 





F. Witsexs Hurp, 
| Each number for 1966 will contain a Lec- 
ture by James C. Jackson, M.D. 

number for 1866 will contain valu- 


Each number for 1866 
subseri the 
as 


Single cop! 
Liberal inducements 
Terms, 1 6" year, 


+ “ 


eens F. WILSON HURD & oa. 
Dansville, Liv: Y. 





De JEROME KIDDER’S ELECTRO 
MEDICAL ph Eyed ay —Newly 
invented improvemen REARLY 
DOUBLE the MAGNETIO castan and sEN- 
SATIONAL PowER of any in the w 

Address Da. Jzzoms Kropzn, 483 Broad- 
| way, New York. tf 













[33" Books For saLE BY 
FOWLER AND WELLS, and sent, postage © 
paid, on receipt of price. 

OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES. $1 2. 

DERRICK AND DRILL; or, The Pros- 
pects of Petroleum in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, ete. $1 75. 

ASOP’S FABLES. Illustrated. $1 75. 

ALLEN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASON- 
RY. Illustrated. $5. 

JACHIN AND BOAZ; or, An Authentic 
Key to the Door of Masonry. $2 50. 

ourras® UNIVERSAL STAIR BUILD- 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELEYS NEW 
Work on ss and Corruptions of 
Cbristianity. $1 75. 

THE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF 
ROBERT BURNS. $1 7%. 

GREELEY’S a ae ROUTE TO 
CALIFORN $1 

heyy - pas FE AND 
WITCHCRAFT. $5. 

YOUMANS’ CLASS BOOK OF CHEM- 
ISTRY. #1 50. 

iy hinge 4 MANUAL. By N. G. 
Bargess. $1 25. 

DWYER ON ELOCUTION. $1 50. 

MYRTLE STORIES. For Little Folks. 
12 vols. 

CASKET LIBRARY. Do. do. 4 vols. $2. 
WATSON'S HAND-BOOK OF CALIS- 
THENICS AND GYMNASTICS. $2. 
WATSON’S MANUAL OF Do. do. §1 25, 
BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. People’s 

edition. 75 cents. 

—— RESULTS OF SLAVERY. 

FATHER MATHEW. A 


John Francis Maguire, M.P. BY 
NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. $3. 
OUR LIVING REPRESENTATIVE 

MEN. $1 75. 

PHILLIPS’ SPEECHES AND LEC 

TURES. 61 75. ‘ 
hed THE UNION. By Whitney. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD JEFFREYS. $2. 
opens. Its Defenses, Conditions, ete. 


MORAL CULTURE OF INFANCY. $1 50. 

ADULTERATION OF FOOD & DRINK, 
and How to Detect It. $1. 

oa AND WAR. By H. W. Beech- 
er. . 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY render- 
ed Attractive and the Laws of Life made 
plain. $2. 

HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. By 

Frost. $3. 


THB YOUNG CAPTAIN. Justout, $1 25. 

BOOK OF POLITENESS. 25 cents. 

DAILY MEMORANDUM (Pocket Books) 
for 1866. $1. 


THE YOUNG MAN'S WAY TO IN- 
TELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, 
HONOR, AND USEFULNESS. 80 cents. 

PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND PERSONAL 
NAMES, sg A a complete list of Scriptural 
Names. $1 

THE Ah HISTORY OF THE 
HUMAN TEMPERAMENTS, by W. B. 
Powell, MD. $2. 

THE SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT 
ON THE AMERICAN QUESTION, with 
Portrait, $2 75. 

gt ON ENGLISH PUNCTUA- 
TION. $1 75. 

EYE, EAR, AND THROAT. DISEASES 
—a Book for the People. $1 26. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE OPERA. 60 cts. 

AND CHURCH ARCHI- 
RE; 40 oil-colored E 


fis ene of plans for H 
Houses, ete. $12. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


p* HALL’S = UNIFORM 


Health and me, _—~ eoemndaitnd $175 
Bronchitis and Kindred Diseases. 





Sleep. 
Sent postage-paid on receipt of price. 
see AND W 


% 889 Broadway, New 






























THE ILLUSTRATED 
Phrenological Journal. 
8. R. WELLS. Eprror. 


“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.”—A 
New System of Physiognomy— ares Ears, 
N ips, Month, Head, Hair, Eyebrows. 
Hands, eet, Skin, Complexion, with al! 
“Signs of Character, and How to Read 
Thea” given. 

Tie Stay of Man in all his Relations ; 
Physically, Intellectually, Morally, and So- 
cially. 

Ethnology ; or, the Natural aw cong Ad 
Man, including the Manners, Customs, Re- 
ligions, and Modes of Life in different Na- 
tions, given in the JouUBNAL. 

Physiology, The Laws of Life, Dietet- 
ies, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, 
ete., will be presented. 

Phrenology.—The Brain and its 
tions, the Temper ti 
Organs illusirated. 

Phystognomy, with “Signs of Char- 
acter, and How to Read Them,” a most 
interest:ng study. 

Bi phy.— With Portraits and Prac- 
tical Delineations of Character of many 
distinguished men. 

Miscellaneous. — Churehes, Schools, 
Prisons, Asylums, Hospitals, Reformatories, 
ete. Paucation, raining, and Treatment, 
will be fully given in Toe PurzwoiocicaL 
Zounnat and Lire Iutustaatep for 1866. 

TERMS.—A new Volume, the 43d, com- 
mences with the January Number. Pub- 
lished monthly, in Lp form, at $2 a year, 
in advance. Sample numbers by first post, 
20 cts. Clabs of Ten, or more, $1 50 each 
perecopy. Please address Mesers. Fowiee 
a¥D W218, No. 889 Broadway, New York. 


Func- 
of the 








USICAL BOXES, 
laying from one 
to thirty-six different 
tunes, and costing from 
$3 to $550. Fine orna- 
ments for the parlor, 
and pleasant compan- 
fons for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 
Maiden Lane, New York. Musical Boxes 
repaired. 








A* NUAL REGISTER—1866.— 
The Number of the ILtustraTep AN- 
UAL Reeser or Rurat Arrates for 1866 
contains quite as great a variety of Interest- 
ing and valuable matter as any of its prede- 
cessors. It is illustrated as usual with about 
One Hundred and Thirty Engravings, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, for 35 cents. In 
place of an extended notice of its —- 
we annex a brief summary of the principal 
subjects, aside from the customary calendar 
pages for the year: 

I. MONTHLY CALENDAR for the 
Kitchen- ene gery and Green 
Sene-dtres NGRAVINGS. 

I. THE TIMBER CROP—Tex Ex- 
GRAVINGS. 

Ill. MUTTON SHEEP—Fovur Excrav- 
1nG8. c 

IV. IMPLEMENTS OF HORTICUL- 
TURE—Twenty-two Eneeavines. 

V. SHEEP BARN—Tuezs Encravines 

VI LA CAPE GARDENING, ETC. 
—Tsx Exomivines. 

VIL. FARM IMPLEMENTS—Two Ex- 
@RAVINGS. 

VIIL. THE DAIRY—Ons Evcravine. 

IX. VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS— 
Seven Excravines. 

X. HORTICULTURE—Tex Enorav- 
mes, ’ 

XL RURAL ECONOMY—Wrrs Neme- 
nous En@ravVines. 

FOWLER A 


WELLS 
889 BroadWay, New York. 





peoroen AERC LIKENESSES OF 
0. 8. FOWLER. 
L. N. FOWLER, 
8. R. WEL 
NELSON 81Z 
For sale at the office of the Purenoioe- 
OAL Journal, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Price, 25 cents each, —_ 
FOWLER A D WELLS. 


HAT TO DO, AND HOW TO Do IT. 
Take an Agency for our really val- 
vable, popular, and salable Books on 
Phrenology, Physiology, Hydropathy, ete. 
For terms, etc., address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
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Oldest, Cheapest, and Best! 
MERRY’S MUSEUM for 1866. 


TWENTY-SIXTM YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


HIS YOUNG PEOPLE'S FAVOR- 

ITE mavens passed a quarter of a cen- 
tary with the children and youth, commences 
a new volume with the January number, 
with increasing attractions for the little folks. 
Every number will be beautifully illustrated 
with choice Engravings, and will contain 
instractive Articles and entertaining Stories 
from some of the best writers for children in 
America. 

A xew Srory or TuriLiine ADVENTURES, 
by Sophie May, the charming writer for 
youth, entitled 

“WILD OATS,” 
will commence in the January number, and 
be continued through the year. 

Tus Puzzix Drawer, by Fleta Forrester, 
the Queen of Puzzlers, will be filled with 
Riddles, Anagrams, Prize Trials, Hieto- 
glyphics, Labyrinths, ete., etc. Valuable 
prizes will be given every month for the 
solution of Puzzles, 

A Fine Stee. Encravine or Lievt.-Gen. 
Grant will be sent in the January number 
to all new subscribers. Splendid Premiums 

ven for obtaining new subscribers, and 

iberal inducements t» Agents, 

Txems.—$1 50 a year, in advance; single 
copies, 15 cents. 

ow is the time to subseribe. Address 
J. N. STEARNS, Publisher. 
111 Fulton Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED, TO SOLICIT 
subscriptions to Merny’s Musecw, the 
best Children’s Magazine in America. Libe- 
ral inducements offered. $1 50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. Address 
2 N. STEARNS, Publisher 
111 Fulton Street, New York. 


LERGYMEN, TEACHERS, THE 
PRESS unite in saying that the new 
juvenile re 
“OUR YOUNG FOLKS,” 
is the best magazine for the young ever pub- 
lished in America. It is filled with attrac- 
tive illastrations, and its articles, in prose 
and poetry, are by the best writers for chil- 
dren in the country. 

It is sold at the low price of two dollars a 
year. Each number contains sixty-four 
pages, beautifully printed. A liberal dis- 
count to clubs. ba eee ones a 
pescimen copy and circalar to the publisnera, 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


HE WORCESTER WATER AND 
MOVEMENT CURE is one of the most 
desirable for Winter Treatment in New 
England. The Preprietor has had eighteen 
ee experienee in Hygienic practice. 
Address, ISAAO TABOR, M.D 
ress, be 
‘° Worcester Water Cure, Mass. 














) & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN- 


E. ufacturers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


No. 501 Broadway, New York. 
In addition to our main, busicess of Pxo- 
TOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 


STEREOSOOPES AND STEREOSOOPIC 
VIEWS. 


Of these we have an immense assortment, 
including War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Land+capes, Groups. S:ata- 
ary, etc.,ete. Also, Revolving Siereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt 
of stamp. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 

We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging 
in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
ALBoms have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in beeuty and durability to any others. 
They will be sent by mail, Faux, on receipt 
of price. 


G2” rors ALBuMs Mave 70 onper. gs 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our Cata © now embraces over Five 
THOUSAND different subjects (to which addi- 
tions are continually being made), of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, etc., viz., about 


100 Major-Generals, |-550 Statesmen, 

200 Brig.-Generals, | 130 Divines, 

275 Colonels, 125 Authors, 

100 Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artists, 

250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 
7 Navy Officers, men, 

125 Stage, 


8,000 Copies of Works of Art, 


including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Piorures from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail rezz. 

Photographers and others ordering goods 
©. O, D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 

2 The prices and quality of our goods 
can not fail to satisfy. 


$1,500 Per Year! — We 
want nis everywhere to sell our t™- 
PROVED $20 Sewihg Machines. Three new 
kinds. Underand upper feed. Warranted 
five years. Above salary or large commis- 
sions paid, The ony machines sold in the 
United States for leas than $40, which are 
Sully licensed by Howe, Wheeler'& Wilson, 
Grover and , Singer & Co.,and PBach- 
elder. ——- cheap machines are in- 








Is & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 
yan Deeks, Waites F and 
ee 


FRANC 


P. 
uinds for Business, 
toon nen ere Booka, Drawing 
rices, ari nse win 
oom and Materia, Portfolios, Leather 
Bags, Writing Desks, etc. Orders solicited. 


[MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 
OLD BOOKS. 
100,000 Boks on Hand at your price. 
10,000 Photographic Albums at our price. 
500,000 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price. 
Send stamp for circular. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Noasau St. 
HIGHLAND WATER-CURE.—H. 
P. Burdick, M.D., and Mrs. Mary 
mount Burdick, M.D., Proprietors and 


ysicians. 
Send for acircular. Address 











889 Broadway, New York. 


9 ir 3 free. Add or 
call upon Shaw & Clark, Biddeford, Maine, 
or at No, 823 Broadway, New York: No. 
286 Carter Street, Phil aoe, Pa.; No. 18 
Lombard’s Bloek, Chi iL; No. 170 
West Fourth Sireet, Cincinnati, Ohio, or at 
ae, 8 Spaulding’s Exchange, es 





Tae New York Inpeprenp- 
BENT well says that Demoneer’s Monruiy 
Mae@azine is universally acknowledged to 
contain the most artistic, useful, entertain- 
ing, and brilliant erray of literary novelties 
ever combined in one periodical.— Belleville 
Advocate. 





UnrivaLep anp BravutiFuL 
Curts secured by M’me Deworsst’s Uni- 
versal Hair-Curler (a tube with a fountain 
to be ffilled’ with boiling water). Curis 
the hair in beautiful, soft, and durable 
ringlets, without the possibility of scorch in: 
or injury to the hair. Price $1 50. Bod 
wholesale and retail at M’me Drmorrer’s 
Emporium of Fashions, No. 473 Broadway. 


_ of Thought, Personal and Literary Gossips, 


UniversaLty ACKNOWLEDG- 
zp the MODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE 
OF AMERICA—DEMOREST'S MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE, devoted to Original 
Stories, Poems, Sketches, Architecture, and 
Model Cottages, Household Matters, Gems 


ineluding special departments on Fashions; 
Instructions on Health—especially for ladies 
and children; Gymnastic and Equestrian 
Exercises, Skating, Music, Amusemen 
ete., profusely and artistically illustrate 
with costly Engravings. full size, Useful 
and Reliable Patterns, Embroideries, Jewel- 
ry, and a constant succession of artistic 
novelties, with other usefal and entertaining 
literaiure. No person of refinement, eco- 
n-mical housewife, or lady of taste can afford 
to do without the Model Monthly. Yearly, 
$53..with a valuable premium. Address W. 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 478 Broad- 
way, New York. Splendid terms and 
premiums for Olabs. Circular sent t 
free. The beantifal and ARTISTIC JANU- 
ARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Demorest’s Montuty Mac- 
aztyz for JANUARY—The most entertain- 
ing periodical ever presented to the Ameri- 
can pnblic, a to the Ladies. Do 
not fail t) see the January number. 








Demorest’s Hormay Pio- 
TortaL Newsparer.—The most in 
and artistic holiday paper ever issued. Fu 
of splendid bg a , Christmas Stories, 
holiday music, New Year’s novelties. Price 
15 cents; mailed free on so hy price, 
and sold everywhere. Publis at No. 
473 Broadway, New York. 





Demorest’s Montaiy Mac- 
azinz.—Populer Music, Virginia Towns 
end’s and other Brilliant Stories ; Magnifi- 
cent Steel Engravings ; Fall Fashions, with 
valuable Full-Size Patterns ; Splendid Dus 
trations; Architecture; Houschold Matters, 
and other Briliant Literary Gems in the 
JANUARY NUMBER of DEMOREST’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. NOW READY, 
MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 

BOOKS. 

Bookbinder’s Companion, $2; Bourne on 
the Steam Engine, $2 50; Brass and Tron 
Founder's a anion, $1 50; Brewer's 
Companion, $ ; Builder's Companion, 
$1 50; Byrne’s Hand-Book for the Artisan, 
Mechanic, and Engineer, $6; Cabinet Ma- 
ker’s Companion, $1 50; Carpenter’s Guide, 
$6; Chandier’s Companion, $7; Cotton 
Spinners Companion, $1 75; Distiller’s 
Companion. $1 50; a Companion, 
$1 ; Examination of Drugs. Medicines, 
and Chemicals, #2 50; Horse-Shoer’s Com- 

nion, $1 25; Huxley on the Origin of the 
a $1 50; Jobnson’s Chemistry of 

mon Life, 2 vols., $4; Liebig’s Natural 
Laws of Husbandry, $2; Lowig'’s Organic- 
Physiological Chemistry, $4; Miller's Com- . 
nion, $1 75; Millwright and Miller's 
Buide, $3; Napier’s Electro-Metallurgy, + 
$1 75; Overman’s Metallurgy, $8; Painter, 
Gilder, and Varnisher, $1 50; Paper Hang- 
er’s Companion, $1 50; Railroad and Civil 
Engi — = #2; Surveyor’s Com- 
he Art of Dyeing, Clean- 
Scouring, etc., $8.50; The Mann- 
facture of Iron in All its Branches, $6; 
Turner's Companion, $1 50; Youmans 
Clase-Book of Chemistry, $2; Youmans’ 
Class-Book for Schools, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
( UR NEW “SPECIAL LIST” CON- 
tains upward of forty Private Medical 
Works, intended for those who need them, 
—s be sent, on receipt of stamp, with 
which to pre pene a 
. PO LER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 








Tue Craig Microscope. 


This is the best and ch 

est mi in the w 
for general use. It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium— 
Bilver Medal—at the Ohio 
State Agricultural Fair. Kt 
requires no focal adjustment, 
ifies about 100 diametera, 
or 11,000 times, and is so sim- 
ple that a child can useit. It 


will be sent by mail, 

paid, on the recei $2 

or with six cre I was ee 

objects for #8 50; or with ec! x 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, : 











ALFRED, Allegany County, N. Y. 


Sent, postage free, on receipt of priee. 


889 Broadway, New York. 
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i 
" MAKE YOUR 


saponifier or lye in the market. 


OWN SOAP. 
Use B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, or Ready Soap Maker, 
warranted double the strength of common Potash, and superior to any other 


Put up in caus of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 


pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 pounds, with full directions in English and Ger- 


man for making hard and soft soap 
of Soft Soap. No lime is required. 
Potash in market. 


Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, N. Y. 





Tus Heratp or Heavru 
ane Jovswat ov Paysioat Ooitens for 
December 

GONTAINS : 

Rambling Ren inisconces. 

Out Door Occupations for Women. 

Anti-Coughing ( ountries. 

The Drug Delusion. 

Notes of Trave! from London. 

A Chapter on Chureh Ventilatien. 

One Root of Druukenness. 

Modern Dress. 

School-Room Hygiene and L[lealth of 
Teachers 

Tobaccea. 

Water-Drinkers. 

Water ea. Liquor for Workingmer. 

Liquor and Mediciue Drioking es. Letiing | 
them Alone. 

A Question for the Social Gongrosses to | 
Think About. 

Temperance Life [nsuranoe Society. 

Alcoholic Medicativn. 

The Speech of L. N. Fowler (the Phre- 
nologist) on Total Abstinence. This is a 
capital Speech, and should be read by every 
young man and wowan who would rise lu 
the world. 

Remittent or Billows 
Bymptoms, and Treauwent, 

Why Should the Babies Die ? 

Richard Cobdca on Temperance. 

tad Habits. 

The Education of Idiots 

Child Bearing (vo'uabi. for Mothers) 

George Trask, the Cuebacco Reformer. 

Domestic Pesti'cuces. 

+ Food for Chiidron (every parent should 
read it 

And many other articles. 

Tobia journal is te best Temperance Mog. 
azine printed; coulains Forty Psges of ma'- 
ter on Physical Culture and Healte Topics 
and should be ia the hands of every motber | 
who would rear bet cloldres to robo st mane | 


Fever — Causes, 


hood, ever, stu 'ent Who w.uld pr -erve hi- 
health, and every invalid who would he led | 
away from a dependence u drag end 


quack medicines to a d- pendence ou Na- 
wre’s remedies ar, frou, cor hing, sleep 
and a wise hyg eve 

TERMS.—Vue copy one year, 31/0; sin- | 
gle numbers, 15 coulis; four ey . 1s ten 
copies, $1. The Decem er nu e widl Le 
aent free to new sabacrivers Jo l-60 who 
subscribe now. Adit ss 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
Nw. 15 Laigin St » New York. 


Tue Horticuttrunrist, ‘wo 
Doutans AnD Firty Cents res ANNUM. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL VOLUME 


—1466. 


SPECIMEN COPIES, POST-PAID, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


A permanent, reliable, and first-class 
journal, published monthly, and devoted to | 
the Orchard, Vineyard, Garden, Nursery, 
to Culture und+r Glass, Landseape Garden- | 
ing, Rural Archisecture, and the ewbellish- | 
ment and improvement of country, suburb- | 
an, and city homes, handsomely illustrated. | 

15866—#2 50; 1865. bound and post-paid, 
and 1966, $4 5); 1864 and 1865, bound and 
post-paid, and 1566, $6. 

WOODWARD'S COUNTRY HOMES, 

a new, practical, and crigiaal work on 
Rural Architecture, elegantly illustrated | 
with 122 designs and plans of houses of 
moderate cost, including stables and out- 
buildings, with a chapter on the coustruc- 
tion of bailoon frames. Price $1 50, post- | 
paid, to any address. 

We have long known these gentlemen as | 
architects, and we regard them as among 
the moet reliable and skiliful men in the 

rofessien. Their new work on Country 
lomes ought to be in the hands of every 
man that builds or contemplates building a 
home.—Scientific American, | 
WOODWARD'S GRAPERIES AND HOR- | 
TICULTURAL BUILDINGS. | 


A ‘practical work, giving full directions 
for designing, constructing, and heating all 
classes of buildin s for growing Piants aod 
ripening Fruit under glass—being the result 

an extensive profes-ional practice in all 
departinen‘s of the design, coustruction, 


| and 


| of price. 
J 


One pound will make fifteen gallons 


Consumers will find this the cheapest 


B. T. BABBITT, 
1-3 


benting, and mavagement of Horticultural 


buildings. 

Price $1 50, pos‘-paid to any address. 

When it is so ensy to do a thing well, it 
will be a serious foult allow it to be half 
done. To those who are thinking of build- 
ing a Grapery or remodel ng the ones they 
have, we say, Boy this book and study it— 
Providence Press. 

GEORGE E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 

Publishers, 87 Park Row, New York. 


GAMES AND Pvuzzi_Es.— 
bed ~ for Children, and not bad for Old 
Folks” 


MERRY’S BOOK OF PUZZLES.—Con- 


| taining over 400 Puzzles, “yn Ana- 


grams, Hieroglyphics, Riddles, Labyrinths 

Conandrums, beautifully embellished 
with 100 choice illustrations, making the 
cheapest and best Puzzle Book ever issued. 
Price 80 cents. Sent by mail. 

THREE MERRY MEN.—A New Game, 
developing Strauge Adventures, Laughable 
Scenes, Witty Sayings, Gro ue Appear- 
anoes, Droll Misonderstandings, Humorous 
Eveuts, and Oomical Transformations, 
Easily learned, Played by any Number, and 
Productive of ibe Greatest Sport. Price 25 
eents. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

THE MOST LAUGHABLE THING ON 
EARTH.—A Game that can be played by 
any number of persons; is susceptible of 
50 000 Chenges, Endtess Transformations of 
Wit avd Humor, and invariably produces 
Roors of Laughter. Price 25 cents. Sent 
by mail on ome of price. 

MAGIC PICTURE CARDS.— Disclosing, 
upon close examination, much more than is 
at first seen! New, Unique, Curious, Puz- 
ziing, and Amosing. Price 80 cents, with 
Explanatory Key. Sent by mail on receipt 

Address 
. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 

111 Fulton Sweet, New York. 





New Music.—* Tears, Ipiz 
Tears.” Song, “ We've Drank from the 
Sime Canteen.” Song, with Chorus. Both 
by Edwia B. Moore, Editor of Taz Unton. 

“Come to the Window, Love.” Sere- 
nade. “’Tis Sweet to Think of Heaven.” 
Song and Chorus. Both by H. P. Danks. 


“The First Kiss at the Gate.” A. A. 
Orilley. 

* The Martyr of Liberty.” J. G. Clark. 

“Give Me Honest Friends.” Henry 
Tucker. 

“A Maiden for Sale.” H. Dispecker. 

“ Dixie Doodle.” Stevens. 

“Do They Love Me Still as Ever?” 


“ Wart, My Little One, Wait.” Bal- 
“My Jamie's on the Battie-Field.” 
Balled. A!l by Mrs. E. A. Park- 


Song. 
lad. 
Seotch 
hurst. 

“ Sweetly Slumber.” 
Burnside. 

“ Nora Dale.” 
StrickJand. 

FOR THANKSGIVING DAY. 

“ Glory to God in the Highest.” Quar- 
tette. 

“The Peace Jubilee.” 

* Hymn of the Nation.” 
tette. 

“The Nation’s Jubilee.” Solo and Cho- 
rus. 

Music by J. R. Thomas, Mrs. E. A. Park- 
hurst, and A. B. Clark. Price 30 cents, 
single ; four for $1; mailed free. 

HORACE WATERS, Publisher, 
431 Broadway, New York. 


Bobemian Lallaby. 


Song and Chorus. H. B. 


Solo and Chorus. 
Daet and Quar- 


Pi) 


A Scnoot MaGazIne Free! 
CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR, Vol. X. 
1866. Seventy-five cents a year. 

Readings, Dialogues, Speeches, Music, 
Poems, Mathematica, Grammar, Enigmas, 
Rebuses etc. 

The Publisher of this popular DAY 
SCHOOL MONTHLY, in order to reach 
all parts of the country, will send the Vis- 
rron Ons Yaar Fares tro Onn Person (who 
will act as agent) at any Post-Orrics in 
the United States 

Address, with five cents, for-particulars, 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
1308 Chestout St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

e*, Exchanges copying the above, and 
sending a marked copy, will receive the 
Vusrtor for one year. lt 


| your benefit, as well as the public generally, 


Economyfand Brilliancy in Kerosene Lights. 


—o—— 


GAS SUPERSEDED! PETROLEUM POPULARIZED 
BY THE USE OF 


IVES’ PATENT LAMP. 


Itcan be Fiiiep, Trump, and Licurep without removing the Suaps or Cummwnr, 
and has many other valuable improvements. 

We have a large assortment of Chandeliers and Hanging Lamps, Brackets, and Table 
Lamps; also IVES’ PATENT ATTACHMENT, which consists of an improved Shade 
or Globe with Chimney, and Feeder Buruer, conveniently combined and made applicable 
to any common Table Lamps and Chandeliers already in use, thus giving to them the ad- 
vantages of lighting, filling, etc., without removing the Shade or Chimney. 


Great Saving of Glass as well as Oil! 


Our Shades and Chimneys never need be handled except for cleaning, and are, of eeu 
less exposed to breakage than tn the old-fashioned lamps, where the chimneys broken 
cost nearly as much as the oil consumed. 

G2" Our Chimneys are made to order, of SUPEBIOB ANNEALED FLINT GLASS, 
and are seleeted and fitted. 

TESTIMONIALA. 
From I. C. Bowen, Eaq., Publiaher of the | pended much in putnam, but have 
Independent. | never been satisfied till I got your lamp. I 
have used them in city and oountry—they 
| produce a clear and soft light, surpassing 
even coal gas. 
From Fowler & Wella, Phrenologiste, ¥. Y. 

Regixsp Pstrotevm vs. Gas.—We aro 
| now using the new light in our establish- 
ment. As te pleasantness, opinion isdivid- 
ed—one likes the strong glare of the gas, 

meliow light o' 


Guntiamen :—We are gfad to state for 


that we have found by experience that eee | 
is not the best or only desirable light to be 

bad, although many people seem to think 80, 
Since our gas burners were removed and 
your lamps attached in their place, we get 
a brilliant yet mellow light, far superior to | 
what we have “endured” heretofore. We 

have fourteen now in use, and all work well. } 
Those new shades are just the thing. Sev- 
eral were also used the past seasou at my 
couniry home, and with perfect satisfaction. 


From A, F. Williams, Eeq., Bible Howse, | 
New York. | 


another the more soft an 
the petroleum. As to economy, it is alto- 
gether in favor of petroleum, when burned 
| in the Ives Patent Lamp, which we like bet- 
ter than any we have ever used. — 

From Elias Brown, P. M., Wappinger’s 

Falla, N.Y.” 

Gents :—After a practical test we pro- 
nounee your ——- superior to all others. 
May your light shine in all our land. 


Gents :—I have been twenty yearg in 
search for a good light to take the place of 
lamps at my country residence. I have ex- 





Desortptive Crecctars, with Illustrations, Prices, ete., sent to all applicants. 

Ives’ Patent Lamps are sold by the Trade generally. Orders from dealers solicited. 

In order to introduce our lamps where they are not already being sold, we will (on re- 
ceipt of the retail price) send one or more any reasonable distance tif on the line of Rail- 
road) Free of Transportation Charges. 





JULIUS IVES & CO., 18 Beekman St., New York. 


Universal Clothes Wringer. 


HIGHEST PREMIUM. 


This Wringer has again taken 
the First Premiom in the Great 
Fair of the American Institute—it 
has also taken the FIRST PREMIOM 
at tho State Fairs of New York, 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Iowa, Wisconsin, Connec- 
tiout River Valley Fair, Champlain 
Valley Fair, and most of the Coun- 
ty and Institute Fairs throughout 
the country. Over 200,000 have 
beeo sold and are now in use in 
the United States, and we narer 
heard of one that wae not liked. 

The Universat is superior to all 
other Wringers,in having large rolls 
of solid India Rub! 80 
by strong coowueerathat they can 
> not slip or break loose from the 
» shaft. lis strong wood frame can 
not be broken, and does not rust 
or soil the clothes. Every Univer- 
sal Wringer is WARRANTED. 

We select a few testimonials from 
— widely known to the pub- 
ic, who speak from actual experi- 
ence, and are above suspicion of 
misstatement. 


“ My family would as soon give up tlre cooking stove as thig. Clothes Wringer. It can 
| not be too highly recommended.” Lon Rosinson. 
“ This is the first Wringer I have found that would stand the service required of it.”— 
| J. P. Heeeres, Lege Hotel. 
| “ We think the Machine much more than pays for itself every 
ents. We think it important the Wringer should be fitted w 
it upp, American Agriculturiat. 





oy in the saving of 
th COGS.”—Oxanes 





“T heartily d it to e ista of time, money, and contentment ”—Rev. Dr. 
| BELLows. 
PRICES. 
|Lancu Wrrorr, No. 1}............ $10 00 | Dorr’s Wasmuue, Famriy Srzs.......$19 00 
Mepicu * a e bed Beem | oj ccces 15 00 


| Merchants or good canvassers can make money rapidly selling them in every town. Ex- 
clusive sale gueranteed and hberal terms given to responsible parties who first apply. 
Descriptive Circuler and terms sent free. 
The celebrated DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER, which has just taken the first premium 
at the great Fair of the American Institute, is also sold by the undersigoed. 


R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 247 Broadway, New York. 
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Religious Department, 


eens 
“The Phrenologist bas the right to examine whether Christianity fs 
adapted to the sature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 


fect harmou @with human nature.’’—Spurzheta. 





THE GOLDEN RULB. 

How plain, simple, and comprehensive are the 
laws of God! and how adapted to the universal 
understanding of the whole world! Let us con- 
sider what would be the state of society if the 
law of which we write was in all cases obeyed 

‘Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you.’’ How much meaning there 
is in these few words! And how happy we 
should all be if we would make them our guide 
through life! What better law do we want to 
guide us, and where could we get a better? How 
different it is from those laws which men make 
for the guidance of mankind (which have so 
many words) is this simple golden rule! And if 
we only try, how easily we can obey and follow 
it, and make it the rule of our lives! 

Behold the condition of the world as it now is! 
(and what a difference the following of the precepts 
of the golden rule would produce!) The watch- 
dog would have no need of slowly pacing our 
yards, with the ear ready to catch the slightest 
sound, for we could lay our heads upon our pil- 
lows and sleep in peace ; the locks upon our doors 
would be needless ; we could grasp the hand of 
our brother man in confidence and suspect no 
treachery there; the court-rooms of our land 
would be transformed into school-rooms; the 
grates and bolted doors of the prisons would have 
no convict to keep from the free and pure air of 
heaven ; the judge would not sit upon the bench, 
and the occupation of the lawyer would be gone. 
There would be no drunkards, tor man could not 
raise the fiery drink to his lips to take away his 
reason, and render himself so low that his mind, 
that noble gift of God, could not act through that 
body ; and we should not see that being, made 
in the image of Him who has formed us all, roll- 
ing and wallowing like the swine in the mud and 
filth of our streets, and sending dread and dismay, 
wretchedness, hunger, and unhappiness, into his 
home and family. 

The golden rule! obey it; and as the dew van- 
ishes from the petals of flowers before the rays 
of the mdrning sun, so would crime vanish from 
the face of this beautiful world if we would but 
let this ray of light from the Book of Life fall 
upon us, purifying and raising us all to that per- 
fected state of manhood and womanhood that it 
should be the desire of us all to attain. 

Reader, with this state of happiness before us, 
will not you try and do*your share in following 
this simple law of God? If you do not help 
others, you will certainly help yourself, for you 
will feel much more joyful and happy. It is the 
Christian’s duty to obey God's laws; and as we 
journey along through this world, let us strive so 
to live that we may obey them, and among them 
let us keep this one ever by us, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that others should do unto you, do ye even 
so to them.’’ Reader, will you ? J. I. D. B. 
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PRAYER. 








VENERATION. 


BY MRS. CLARA LEARNED MEACHAM, 


Great God! thy mighty power we own, 
And humbly bow the knee; 

With faith we approach Thy heavenly throne— 
Like children come to thee. 


We read Thy power o’er sea and land, 
As we in silence bow, 

And mark the impress of Thy hand 
Upon the mountain’s brow. 


We see Thee in the trembling leaf, 
And in the tiny flower; 

Thy bounty in the golden sheaf— 
Each grain bespeaks thy power. 


Thy hand hath arched the azure sky, 
And tinged the clouds above, 

Hung out the stars like lamps on high, 
To tell us of Thy love. 


We hear Thy voice when thunders wake 
The stillness of the night; 

Call thee Father when lightnings break, 
Larid upon the sight. 


When angry waves rise mountain high, 
And swells the mighty sea, 

We know that thou, great God, art nigh, 
And trembling, come to Thee. 


When storm on storm toss life’s frail bark, 
Sailing the sea of time, 
We reach our band, midst tempests dark, 
To thee and a brighter clime. 
Lerpsio, Oxnt0. 


Proranity.—A CrristiAn GentLeMan.—One of 
the professors in the St. Louis Medical College 
was delivering a clinical lecture recently, and in 
telling an anecdote illustrative of some point he 
used profane language, not his own, but a quota- 
tion from some of our city physicians. A few 
days after, he was delivering his regular lecture 
at the college, and, after he was nearly through, 
said, in substance : “‘ Gentlemen, I used profane 
language in illustrating an anecdote to the class 
the other day. I regret it very much, and for 
fear that my example might be construed as a 
justification of the habit of profane swearing, I 
take the occasion to say that Iam exceedingly op- 
posed to the practice ; I think that I erred in 
making use of such language in any form, and I 
apologize to the class for my offense.’’ His apol- 
ogy was heard with profound attention, and when 
the doctor concluded, the students applauded 








him enthusiastically, and expressed afterward 
their admiration of a man who had the courage 
to act so conscientiously and morally —Central 
Christian Advocate. 


[Precisely as it should be. If parents and 
teachers use only proper language, children and 
students will be very likely to do the same. But 
when men fail to regulate themselves and their 
language, how can we expect children and youth 
todo so? Profanity is simply an evidence of a 
vulgar mind, sadly perverted, whose influence 
must inevitably be bad. We pity and loathe the 
weak mind which falls into a habit so silly, so 
impotent, and so foolish. 





Comine to Carist.—That Christ does not hold 
men to proper and unselfish motives when they 
come to him for healing, we may see by the cleans- 
ing of the nine selfish and ungrateful lepers. He 
knew their dispositions and motives as well be- 
fore as after he had granted their prayer. God 
allows men to cry out to him from selfish fear, 
and he never refuses to attend to any earnest cry. 
If He did not attend to such cries, or receive 
such persons. whom would he receive? Dare any 
man lift up his face and say, “ Wken I cried unto 
God I cried worthily, from pure and disinterested 
motives ?” The conditions are not, “Come with 
pure hearts and motives unto me;” they are, 
“Come, and afterward your motives shall be 
made right.” A true conversion will do that 
work. Nothing else will. If you are awake to 
your danger, if you see at last that your only 
hope is in Jesus, don’t stop to examine your mo- 


tives, or his willingness to receive you just as you 
are. Rush to his feet this moment. All that you 
can not do, he can and will do. All that you 
have to do is heartily to come. Drop every hope 
and every dependence but Christ, and give your 
whole life and soul into his keeping.— Beecher. 


Srrent Inrivences.—The Rev. Albert Barnes 
Bays : 

It is the bubbling spring which flows gently, 
the little rivulet which runs along, day and 
night, by the farm-house that is useful rather 
than the swollen flood or warring cataract Ni- 
agara excites our wonder, and we stand amazed 
at the power and greatness of God there as he 
“pours it from the hollow of his hand.’’ But 
one Niagara is enough for the continent or the 
world, while the same world requires thousands 
and tens of thousands of silver fountains and 
gently-flowing rivulets, that water every farm, 
and meadow, and every garden, and that shall 
flow on every day and night with their gentle, 
quiet beauty. So with the acts of our lives. It 
is not by great deeds, like those of the martyrs, 
that good is to be done, but by the daily and 
quiet virtues of life, the Christian temper, the 
good qualities of relatives and friends. 

[In other words, it is not any single act, but 
the oft-repeated acts of charity, love, and kind- 
ness which make and mark the character. It 
is the slow but regular processes of spiritual and 
physical growth which make the Christian and 
the useful citizen. The Astors and Girards may 
bequeath fortunes to endow splendid institutions 
bearing their names ; though the men were—for 
want of the right spirit and culture—incapable 
of realizing the greater blessing of giving while 
living. It is the yearly, monthly, weekly, and 
daily contributions which “ tell,’’ rather than 
those occasional great things of which but few 
ever see or hear.] 
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Our Social Relations. 


ween rereem™>- 
Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 


Whom centle stars unite, and in one fate 


Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Thensson. 


LOVE AND LOVERS. 
(THE WORLD'S VERDICT.) 


Men and women are imitative animals—they 
believe altogether too much in the world’s ver- 
dict. They are too apt to see through other 
peoples’ spectacles, and hear through other 
peoples’ ears—and the consequences, disastrous 
and deplorable though they may be, can’t very 
well be shifted on to the irresponsible shoulders 
of “other people!” No, you have got to bear 
them yourself, and bear them with the best grace 
you may! Other eople like very well to build 
up the leaning tower with their petty contribution 
of wordy mortar and verbose stones, but when the 
tower comes down with a crash, “ great being the 
fall thereof,” they scatter away in all directions, 
and view your bruises and humiliation from afar 
off! It is no business of theirs, and they only 
wonder you should have the assurance to expect 
any sympathy from them! 


So, in the important business of choosing a, 


mate for life, we don’t believe in pinning our 
faith too implicitly on the world’s sleeve. ‘Stand 
aside, Mr. World,” we should say, “this is em- 
phatically none of your business. It is a matter 
entirely between ourselves and our own hearts— 
Up to a certain 
We 
consider you an unexceptionable counselor as 


a session ‘with closed doors!’ 
degree we are willing to follow your advice. 


far as the collars we wear are concerned, or the 
the books we read, or even the houses we live in, 
and the pattern of our chinadinnerservices. But 
when it comes to the great life-interesis—the 
pivets on which our destiny is to revolve—we 
want no outside interference. We are quite ca- 
pable of settling our own love affairs, without ref- 
erence to your serene mightiness, good World !” 

Oh, if the young people of this age would only 
make up their minds boldly to carry the Fourth- 
of-July spirit into their daily lives, how much 
trouble, and misapprehension, and misery would 
be obviated. Theoretically, we are a race of re- 
publicans, but in real life what a miserable des- 
potism we struggle under! 

“What will the world say?” It will criticise, 
Well, let it. If you 
love any one truly and’ sincerely, with the con- 


discuss, condemn, ridicule. 


sciousness that your love is returned, you can 
afford to set the world and all its myrmidoms at 
defiance. Shut out the world—live within the 
sunshine of your own happy home and heart, 
The world looks merely at outside life—you are 
The world 
judges only by appearances—you are to weigh 


privileged to take an inner view 


faults and failings against noble qualities and 
generous virtues, and strike a balance for your- 
self. 
amount to when once you pass the limits of out- 
side polish and empty exterior graces? 
marry a man simply because he waltzes well, 
talks half a dozen different languages, and dresses 


After all. what does the world’s judgment 


Do we 


after the newest French fashion-plates? Or does 
a young woman muke any the better wife because 








| altogether an allegorical business 





she has Thalberg’s fantasies at her finger-ends, and 
draws in crayons, and sits a saddle-horse to per- 
fection? No, there is an inside life as distinct 
and different from the idle foam called “ society,” 
as light from darkness, and it is to this inside life 
that we are to look for all that makes existence 
endurable—a life that the world no more knows 
of than if it did not exist. What right, then, has 
it to pronounce judgment and decree? Should 


| we not be donble-distilled idiots to attach any 
| importance to the empty breath of “they say ? 


Lovers, remember all these things. Be as yield- 
ing as you please in mere forms—follow the dic- 
tates of fashion in transitory customs—give due 
weight to all old-style conservatisms where trifles 
are involved ; but when you decide in the one 
ruling matter of your life, do it on your own re- 
sponsibility. Stand up boldly and alone, and look 
out on the future through your own eyes. De- 
pend on your own individuality, Are you one of 
those shrinking souls patterned after the barnacle 
nature, who have scarce any identity of their own? 
Then brace up your faltering courage by remem- 
bering that the great autocratic Public is, after 
all, nothing more than a congregation of units, 
and that you, insignificant item of creation though 
you may im»gine yourself, have the sublime honor 
of being one of those units. You don’t pause 
shudderingly to conjectiire what the world’s pos- 
sible opinion may be when you buy a parlor 
carpet or a fall overcoat. Provided your carpet 
has tolerably pretty colors, and your coat is like 
most other coats, you think any further details are 
no affair of the world’s. So it ought to be with 
If the individuals in ques- 
tion have two feet and two hands, and the average 
amount of features, and you are pleased with the 
arrangement of the aforesaid features, what earth- 
You marry to 
suit yourself, not to gratify their various tastes. 
Sut, alas! how much easier is it to read these 


wives and husbands, 


ly business is it of other people’s? 


suggestions, sagely nodding your head and saying 
“ Very right—very true !”’ than it is to pet them in 


practice, with ten thousand invisible tt ‘ads of 


| habit and association pulling your footsteps back 
| from the path of independence. 


It is hard enough 
for an iron-willed, adamant-headed, stubborn man 
to decide for himself when others desire to decide 
for him—for a woman it is well-nigh impossible. 

“Suit yourself!’ Ah! philosophers do not 


always know how much harder it is to suit one’s- 


self than outwardly appears. ‘“ Going through the 
woods and taking up with a crooked stick” isn’t 
My poor little 
girl. standing appalled on the brink of old maiden- 
hood. you would have been very well satisfied 
But the world shook 
its head and said John Jones wasn’t good enough 


years ago with John Jones. 


| for you, and you were silly enough to take it for 


granted that the world knew more than you did. 
Very obliging of public opinion to take so much 
interest in you and your affairs, but we do not 
see that it has provided any substitute for the 
above-mentioned John, or troubles itself at all 
about your present forlorn condition. You cer- 
tainly are not happy now; whereas as Mrs. Jobn 
Jones you would undoubtedly have reaped your 
Don’t you 
think, on the whole, that you have made a mis- 
take? And you, my friend with the crowsfeet 


fair share of solid, sensible comfort! 





“under your eyes and the discontented wrinkles 


round your mouth, what conclusion have you come 
to? There was a time when you were quite dis- 
posed to fancy Ruth Primrose’s blue eyes and 
cherry cheeks, but the officious old world stepped 
in and took away your toy, just as a wise grand- 
mamma takes the dangerous knife away from a 
two-year-old baby. ‘‘She wasn’t at all suitable 
for a young man of your prospects—you could do 
so much better.” Well, you were just sufficient 
of a fool to be swayed by your grandmamma, the 
world, and set aside all the instincts of your 
nature and the promptings of your heart. Have 
you “done better?” No—a thousand times no! 
Ruth was the right one for you—and your present 
wife is unmistakably the wrorg one, as you have 
bitter cause to know every day of your miserable 
life! Ay, you may smart away—the world is 
too busy meddling in other people’s affairs to put 
any plasters on your ranking wounds! 

Nevertheless, we do not wish to be understood 
as openly defying the opinion of others. At times 
it may be of incalculable value, and it is never 
quite safe to rebel against established rules and 
customs. Only we distinctly announce that when 
a human being’s bappiness is to be made or 
marred by a certain combination of circumstances» 
feelings, and impulses, that person alone is the 
right and fitting judge of his own sensation—the 
true arbiter of his own destiny. You must act 
for yourself, and then meet the consequences, 
whatever they may be, like a man or woman—not 
like a disappointed child. What if you can only 
see one step of your pathway at a time? God’s 
watchful eye is over you, and God’s hand is lead- 
ing you. And while you remember this, you have 
no need to be discouraged, 

Get married, we say to one and all of our young 
friends, if you can suit yourselves—if not, let it 
alone. But don’t get married because people 
think it’s time you did; and don’t marry the per- 
son picked out for you by your friends, unless 
your own heart has been beforehand with that 
sage committee of dictators! 

If ever the day comes in which that great ag- 
gregate criminal, the world, is arranged before a 
bar of judgment to answer for its manifold sins 
of omission and commission, not the least in the 
gigantic array will be this senseless, heartless, 
useless intermeddling between people whom God 
intended to make each other happy! And what 
punishment in all the code is stringent enongh to 
meet the exigency? We know of none sufficiently 
severe! 

We sometimes wonder if the talking conclave 
who represent the public are aware of the mis- 
chief they are doing. Let us charitably hope not. 
And while we strive to be charitable, let us not 
forget to be prompt, decided, and energetic. We 
can not select our own fate, or fortune, or even 
the color of our own eyes, but we can at least 
choose our own companion matrimonial! And if 
we don’t do it, why, then, we have nobody to thank 
but ourselves! 

MRS. GEORGE WaSHINGTON WYLLYS. 
me mee 

Tue youth that stole a kiss has been discharged 


on condition that he will not embrace another op- 
portunity. 
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ENGINEERING. 


In our daily professional examinations we meet 
with many aspiring young men who wish to be- 
come engineers. They know that Ericsson and 
other eminent men are engineers, and that the 
profession, in the hands of men who have the 
talent to make it respectable, will secure position 
and pecuniary success, Very few, we imagine, 
who look wistfully to that profession for position 
and success, are well advised as to what is re- 
quired to be able to occupy such a post. There 
are several kinds of engineering. Some require 
one set of faculties, others a different set in com- 
bination with the first. It may be said that an- 
engineer, in the widest interpretation of the word, 
requires a first-class temperament, and a first-class 
development of all the phrenological organs. 
Engineering - includes architecture, chemistry, 
mathematics, and construction. 

To be an engineer one must have the talent to 
plan structures, must understand enough of 
chemistry to comprehend the nature of the ma- 
terials he uses, and must be versed in mathe- 
matics so as to determine the laws of gravity, 
force, and resistance. Civil engineering is only 
a branch of the subject, and refers chiefly to 
matters of a fixed and permanent character, such 
as railways, canals, lighthouses, fnnels, sewers, 
break-waters, etc. Mechanical e:.neering refers 
to machinery, steam-engines, mill-work, machine- 
tools, etc. Engineering is further divided into 
steam engineering, hydraulic engineering, agri- 
cultural engineering, topographical engineering, 
and military engineering. To do all this work, 
and do it well, requires, first and last, nearly all 
there is of a man. 

Constructiveness may be regarded as the central 
faculty of engineering. One may have mathe- 
matical talent and not be an engineer. though he 
can not be ap engineer without this. He may be 
a thinker, a reasoner, having large Causality and 
Comparison, and yet not be an engineer; but one 
becomes a better engineer for having these organs 
large. One may have large Form, which enables 
him to draw and sketch, and not be an engineer ; 
but with Constructiveness and Ideality, the facul- 
ties which lie at the foundation of mechanical 
invention, one will naturally seek the means to 
work out his creative thought. Calculation, 
Form, Size, Weight, Order, Causality, and Com- 
parison dre employed in mathematics. Geometry 
must be employed in architecture. Every ship, 
bridge, dry-dock, mill-dam, aqueduct, or im- 
portant machine must have geometric calcula- 
tions. Mathematics as applied to surveying, and 
surveying as an urt, employing of course the per- 
ceptive faculties and Cons'ructiveness, are re- 
quired. Moreover, an engineer should bave the 
historical faculties, Eventuality and Time, for the 
remembering of all the details and facts connected 
with engineering work. He should have as good 
a recollection as is required by a physician or 
lawyer. A working engineer may not need large 
Language. unless he is requited to write or teach, 
and though dumb, he may pursue his calling; 
but even here, Language would be useful. 

We make this array of difficulties which inter- 
pose between ignorant boyhood and engineering 
triumph, in part to dissuade those who have not 
the talents and the resolution to apply themselves 





to the study of the requisite principles; and also 
to inspire those who aim to occupy it with honor, 
with a due sense of this important field of effort, 
and to show them how much they need to learn. 
It seems to be the object of many persons to 
derive the greatest possible remuneration from 
the smallest possible outlay of time, talent. and 
labor ; and if this plain statement will serve as a 
wet blanket for such sordidly ambitious persons, 
it will leave the field for those who are fit to 
occupy it. 

Of course an engineer should be a man of force 
and energy. He should possess dignity and man- 
liness in order to command the respect of the 
talented and honorable as we.) as of the plain 
and rough. He should have prudence, not to 
build a bridge seven times stronger than is neces- 
sary and then be afraid to cross it himself, but to 
see that his material is of good quality, and his 
plans well devised for the attainment of success. 
He needs Firmness, to give him stability and per- 
severance ; and he needs Acquisitiveness, to com- 
prehend the value of money and not waste thou- 
sands of dollars on public works, as some have 
been known to do. It is proverbial that most 
engineers’ eftimates are far below the actual 
necessity of the work, showing that engineers 
generally are not very good ffmanciers. An 
engineer should have Conscientiousness, to make 
him trustworthy and reliable. In short, he should 
have all the moral sentiments, so that his inter- 
course with men may be favorable to morality 
and honor. 

The sphere of the engineer is one of the broad- 
est and most useful among the departments of 
human occupation. The names of Watt, Smeaton, 
Fulton, Stephenson, Franklin, Brunel, Ericsson, 
and others, will ever be mentioned with honor. 
Every revolution of the steam-engine, every gleam 
from Eddystone Lighthouse, every foaming furrow 
of the steamship, every flash of electricity, every 
thought in admiration of the Thames Tunnel, and 
every remembrance of the wonderful influence 
exerted iu naval affairs by the “ Monitors,” will 
bring vividly to mind those illustrious names 
“which were not born to die.” Their fame is 
written in their great benefactions to mankind ; 
and not their descendants merely, nor even their 
countrymen, but the whole human race claim an 
affinity to them, a common brotherhood. 

One of the chief agencies by which the world 
is to be civilized, set ahead, and improved is 
through the labors of our engineers. We com- 
mend the pursuit to those fitted for it by organiza- 
tion, as at once the most useful, the most profit- 
able, and among the most honorable. 


> oe eo 


LOVE WITHOUT A REASON. 


I Love you, lady, not because 

You are the fairest of the fair, 
Nor claim the world’s entire applause ; 

But true undying Jove is there, 
And that is all the soul can think, 

The heart would wish, or tongus should tell, 
And forms the brightest, dearest link 

In that strons chair which binds us well 
To that pure world where cll is light, 

Sweet, chancel ss Love, and endless Joy; 
Where pain, nor death, nor sorrow’s night 

Can harm our peace—our biiss destroy. 

Oo. M. M. 





PRAISE. 


Fatuer of earth and heaven! we raise 
To Thee the meed of grateful praise ; 
Accept the lowly hearts we bring, 
Accept our bumble worshiping. 


We praise Thee with uplifted eyes, 
For beauty poured o'er earth and skies, 
And that with living beauty rife 

We all may weave the web of life. 


We praise Thee that our souls may rise 
On wings of praver beyond the skies; 
And from the fountains of Thy grace 
Drink everlasting joy and peace. 


That all the pro!ems of our life, 
Its grief and joy, its toil and etrife— 
The mysteries of the world to be 
All, all are solved by faith in Thee. 
We praise Thee that our lives may be 
Spent in Thy service constantly ; 
And that when ail our work is dono 
On earth, we have with Thee a home, 
E. L. DOUTHIT. 
_—_—— <P ee 


DIARIES. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks: ‘‘Should a diary con- 
stitute a chain of thoughts, each day representing 
a link, or should it be merely a condensed record 
of incidents, regardless of to-day or to-morrow ?” 

A diary should be a record of facts and dates as 
well as of thoughts, whether those thoughts grow 
out of the facts or come from meditation. We kept 
a diary for many years, and a journey, a funeral, 
the first robin in the year, the first snow-storm, 
the * last rose of summer,” a marriage, a group of 
frolicsome children, poverty begging by the way- 
side, wealth rolling in splendor, anything which 
goes to make life worth living for, we thought a 
fit theme for a line or a page. A diary is a con- 
venient place for recording one’s thoughts ; and 
not a few times, when some subject for this Jour- 
NAL hus been demanded, have we remembered, 
ten or twenty years agone, having at a particular 
time and place noted down some interesting mat- 
ter—and writing in a diary serves to fix the mem- 
ory of time, and place, and circumstances as 
nothing else will—and have turned back to where 
we discussed that particular subject and perhaps 
written better than we now could, being in just 
the mood for it, inspired by some condition of 
the mind induced by concurrent events. From 
such choice opportunities have we produced para- 
graphs which we have afterward transferred to the 
body of asolid article, or, perchance, a chapter in 
a book. The difference between writing down the 
facts and letting them go at random, is almost 
equivalent to the difference between a man who 
should follow a clew and leave it stretched on the 
ground behind bim, and a man who should wind 
up the thread or clew as he followed it and carry 
it with him. That which a man records he is very 
apt to remember ; that which he looks upon and 
allows to pass unrecorded, will pass from the mem- 
ory toa great extent. Moreover, while one re- 
cords passing events, he learns how to put bis 
thoughts on paper ; and when he shall have kept 

a diary for a year, he will write a much better let- 
ter or essay at the close of the year than he could 
have done at the beginning. Let a young man 
commence writing in a diary at the age of seven- 
teen, and if be write four lines a day on an aver- 
age for ten years, he will acquire a facility of ex- 
preseion, a compactness of thought, and a vigor of 
statement which will be recognized wherever he 
goes, in common conversation, and especially if 
he attempts to use the pen. 
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“Iv | might give a short hint to an tmpartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice 
neither to give nor to take quarter 


{ telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
If he tells the erimes of creat 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then be may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
mysell,""—De Foe, 
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SALUTATORY. 


In the swiftly flowing tide of Time 
another wave has been added to the great 
Ocean of the past! The Old Year disap- 
pears, and we are called upon to hail the 
advent of its successor. We again change 
the final figure of our date, and write 
1866 on the virgin page which is to re- 
ceive the records of the New Year. 
Dear reader —cordially, earnestly we 
wish it—may it be to you, in all respects, 
a Happy New Year! 

In the retrospect of the year 1865, how 
swells the patriotic heart with pride and 


those of the four sad years prior to the last, 
pregnant with sorrow to the nation, but 
replete with triumph and hope ; for they 
developed into peace and indicated ap-. 
proaching reunion. They put to rest | 
the fell spirit which had so long been 
rampant in the land, spreading desolation 
and ruin over the hills and plains of the 
sunny South. 





In our “Salutatory” of January, 1864, | 
we predicted the success of the Govern- | 
ment in suppressing the rebellion, mak- | 
ing use of the following language: “ As 
sure as the thunder-storm purifies the 
atmosphere, so surely will this struggle 
of the right against the wrong, of justice 
against injustice, of reason against pas- 
sion, at last prevail, and we shall come 
out of the crucible purified as by fire. 





Let us patiently, hopefully, and prayer- 


fully trust in God, do our duty, and abide | 


without fear the results.” Now it be- 
comes our grateful task to record that 
the struggle is ended and the Union 
preserved. 

The termination of the war in the sur- 
renders of Lee and Johnston became an 
accomplished fact; and with marvelous 


celerity busy hands and minds are at 
work erasing the stains of war, and ere 
long those fertile valleys and dewy 
meadows, which smoked and trembled 
under the tread of ruthless armies, will 
again blossom, with even more than pris- 
tine loveliness. Slavery abolished, the stig- 
ma removed from noble manly toil, and 
the barriers to free emigration southward 
broken down, new settlements will spring 
up like tropical flowers, and North and 
South with interlacing and mutual inter- 
ests, and joined in one common country, 
will advance, with longer strides than 
ever before, in trade, in education, in re- 
ligion, and in everything which consti- 
tutes true national greatness. 

But our joy is not untinged with sad- 
ness. In the death of our late beloved 
President, by the hand of an assassin, we 
lament a national calamity. In Abraham 
Lincoln the country lost one whose vir- 
tues, whose steady purpose, and whose 
untiring zeal for the good of his native 
land endeared him to every patriot and 
every admirer of true manliness. He 
was indeed an honest, honorable, benevo- 
lent man. The agent of Heaven in Amer- 
ica’s trying hour, he faithfully executed 
his appointed work in delivering us from 
sore travail. He finished his course, and 
had Pheton and his fiery steeds been 
deputed for his translation, he could 
scarcely have departed amid a brighter 
blaze of glory. High on the tablet of 
fame his name is inscribed, among those 
of Leonidas, Phocion, Tell, Washington, 
and other “ immortal names which were 
not born to die.” While we deplore his 
loss, let us not be wanting in loyalty to 
his successor, and aid in holding up his 
hands to sustain the integrity of the 
Union. 

Although the memories of the last few 
years are sad, let us not treasure up in 
our hearts feelings of bitterness and en- 
mity, but with the laying aside of the 
sword let us also relieve ourselves of that 
rancor toward our Southern brethren 
which active warfare has tended to 
nourish, but which is incompatible with 
a lasting, beneficent peace. The South 
has suffered, terribly suffered—she has 
fallen from her high estate; but if the 
giant North will extend a helping hand, 
she will soon be more than re-establish- 
ed; and, disenthralled from that “ pecu- 
liar institution,” whieh was in reality 





hampering her energies and clogging her 
progress, although she believed it not, 
she will arise to a new and better life, 
and the two sections, hand-in-hand, will 
go swiftly onward to peace, prosperity, 
power, and glory. That wonderful Being, 
who 
os moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform,’’ 
has wrought out the great problem which 
has vexed our nation so many years, and 
in His own good time we are blessed 
with a restoration of peace—a peace 
which, if properly appreciated, will doubt- 
less be permanent and happy. 

The confused rumors which have more 
or less prevailed of impending struggle 
between jealous European nations have 
subsided, and comparative tranquillity ap- 
pears to prevail. 

In Mexico, the bloody contest between 
the minions of Louis Napoleon and the 
republicans still goes on. Maximilian’s 
monarchy is unsteady, and his authority 
scarcely more than nominal; and could 
he withdraw from his position in Mexi- 
can affairs without offending his imperi- 
ous master, “ the elect of seven millions,” 
we think he would gladly do so. 

As our JouRNAL enters upon a new 
year, and with this number opens a new 
volume, we can only point to the past— 
to what we have performed heretofore— 
as an earnest of the future. In our con- 
flict with error—scientific and religious 
—we are determined to “ fight it out on 
this line,” relying upon the sure prom- 
ises of Heaven. Faith will reflect light 
and joy on our path, and aid us in sur- 
mounting all obstacles. We uprear our 
standard, the pure banner of truth, and 
we entreat all, great and small, learned 
and unlearned, rich and poor, to enroll 
themselves under it. Taking the “ Source 
of all truth”—“ the Sun of Righteous. 
ness,” for our guide and arbiter, can we 
fail in presenting for the consideration of 
our readers subjects worthy of their 


attention ? 

But the path we have chosen is no 
easy one to tread, and should here and 
there a misstep occur in our progress, we 
would only ask that allowance which 
will at all times be accorded when it is 
remembered that man in his best estate 
“is weak and prone to err.” 

Lend us your aid, dear readers, in the 

erformance of our duty, hold up our 

seme 1 and then will our work—your 
work—be carried forward through the 
year boldly and successfully. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

Tuart is the popular phrase, we believe ; but we 
have lately come to the conclusion that rather too 
much importance is attached to popular phrases. 
A thing may be very popular and very delusive, 
and we are not at all certain that the New Year 
will be a happy one. It will probably assume 
just such an aspect as people choose to give it. 

Will it be happy to the Wall-Street speculator, 
rocked hither and thither on a sea of hopes and 
fears? Happy! it will be feverish, excited, breath- 
less, possibly successful, but not happy. The 
merchant, bowed down and anxious, with his heart 
going out on the great deep after the richly 
freighted ships that carry his wealth under their 
white wings ? it will be to him only twelve months 
of hazard, and barter, and money-getting ; fifty- 
two weeks more toward callousing his soul and 
blunting his sensibilities—thatisall. Thelawyer 
who trades.on other people’s troubles ; the min- 
ister who preaches fifty-two more dull sermons ; 
the mother who weeps beside little graves that 
were not dug one year ago; the invalid who 
counts the days until the golden gates shall be 
opened, how do they look upon the coming foot- 
steps of the New Year? 

it will be a New Year in time—it ought to be a 
New Year in truth and in fact. New faith, new 
hope, new charity are sorely lacking in our midst. 
Wake up, idle drones in the great hive of human- 
ity. Don’t sit there with your hands folded, wait- 
ing for fortune to come to you, but get up and 
gotofortune! Let the bells of the New Year ring 
something like enterprise and energy into your 
listless brain. How many more years do you 
suppose you have got to spend in this idle way? 
And you, poer, weak-souled victims of your own 
morbid appetites, celebrate the New Year by 
going resolutely past the green baize doors of 
yonder trap of iniquity. Begin by ruling your- 
self, and you may possibly end somewhere else 
than in the poor-house! Friend with the nicotine 
odor about your garments, suppose you leave the 
tobacco among the forgotten relics of old 1865. 
Try one year without it and see if you are not 
richer, cleaner, and considerably healthier to 
boot, when the twelve months have expired4 
Sleek-haired Pharisee, on your way to evening 
service, turn back and give a penny to yonder 
blue-fingered child who is following at your heels 
with her pitiful tale of poverty. Practice some 
of the Bible phrases that rise so glibly to your 
lips. Husbands, leave off grumbliug at your wives 
—wives, leave off retorting sharply, and the year 
will be so new that nobody will know it! We all 
have our little pet fault that we coax and en- 
courage, and make allowances for, until, all of a 
sudden, it rises up in our souls like a giant and 
asserts its mastery over us. It is astonishing how 
these things grow. We are like currant bushes, 
we want vigorous pruning, and the dawn of a new 
year is the best possible time to inspect ourselves 
and lop off all superfluous growth and one-sided 
shoots. 

Begin with a firm resolve to do some good, not 
only to yourself, but to your neighbors and your 
country. How? Inascoreof ways. Carry out 
the idea that was in our Saviour’s mind when he 
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said “ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” ~He did 
not mean that you should leave a card once in 
three months, and spend the interim in total ob- 
livion of their existence—he means that you should 
think for them, eare for them, make eharitable 
allowances for their faults. Let all rancors, and 
enmities, and bitter feelings die out with the dying 
twilight of 1865, and eommence the new year, as 
all God’s years should be commenced, in peace 
and good-will to man. 

“But how can I help my country?” says the 
overburdened woman, “I am not a man to go out 
into the field and fight her battles, neither am I a 
capitalist to advance money toward the payment 
of the national debt!’ 

No, but you are a woman and an American, and 
it is in your power to help the American govern- 
ment more than yoususpect. Let foreign manufac- 
tures alone, buy domestic shirtings and domestic 
calicoes, trim your bonnet with American-made 
flowers, and make up your mind to do without 
that velvet cloak that was imported from Paris. 
If there is any money to be paid, let it be paid into 
the treasuries of the United States, not into the 
overflowing exchequers of foreign countries. 
Look at the snow-covered graves at Gettysburg, 
the desolated field of Manassas, the dreary loneli- 
ness of a thousand bereaved homes, and say 
whether any sacrifice you could make would 
weigh in the balance against such patriotism? 
Do you fancy that your individual efforts would 
not be much? True; but if every woman would 
enter into the spirit of national pride, the result 
would be such a country as the sun never shone 
on! Just make the experiment during one year! 

Are you cramped for money? “troubled,” in 
common parlance, “to make both ends meet?” 
Then establish during this year a reserve fund for 
yourself. We don’t mean to advise you to go to 
the Idaho gold mines, or buy oil land in Pennsy!- 
vania—our scheme has nothing to do with com- 
panies and prospectuses. Lay aside every cent 
that is not absolutely needed for daily comfort ; 
let billiards, worsted patterns, glasses of ale, and 
seductively cheap “bargains” severely alone. 
Don’t consider a three-cent “ postage-currency” 
stamp too petty a contribution, and look well 
after the “‘ loose change.” Then when 1867 comes 
round, as it probably will do, if you live long 
enough, open your savings bank, and see if it 
don’t amount to something ! 

If you once begin to save, there is no doubt 
but that you will go on; the trouble is in making 
a start! 

Remember, reader, that there are three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the year that lies be- 
fore you; try and see if you can not inscribe on 
each one of them the golden characters of a good 
deed, or a cheering word, or a helping hand out- 
stretched for the aid of some one who is ready to 
perish! Remember the trusts God has given you, 
and be faithful! Grow, if you can, mentally and 
spiritually ; but above all do not retrograde, “ set 
a watch upon the door of your lips,” check the 
faults that would undermine your nature, for just 
one year, and mark the result. 

We can all have a Happy New Year if we will 
only take it in the free, generous, loving spirit in 
which God gives it to us, rendering thanks for our 
blessings and making the best of our trials. Is 





not the winter earth around us full of grandeur 
and glory? Do we not breathe in et with 
every draught of oxygen that fills our lungs? 
Ought not our lives to be a perpetual Te Deum? 
We can not help feeling that our New Year is to 
be a happy one, if we only read a lesson in the 
cheering influence of the sunshine and fresh air 
that belt the globe with gladness. Moreover, we 
can make the New Year happy to others, at a very 
trifling outlay of time, and care, and thought, re- 
membering, the while, that every Christ-like deed 
and charitable thought makes a shining stone in 
the pathway leading to our home! 

And so, once again, we bid our readers, one and 
all, a Happy New Year! 


> 


OUR CLAIMS ON ENGLAND. 


Wuen British sympathizers built and let loose 
a fleet of pirates to prey on our commerce and 
to burn and destroy our merchant vessels on the 
high seas, we told them plainly that a day of 
reckoning would come. They did not “ see it,’’ 
but supposed that the Confederacy (by their aid) 
would triumph, that we should be conquered and ~ 
rendered helpless ; then there would be no power 
to hold them to an account. They now begin to 
see their mistake. But when the war was raging in 
our country, did they not, through their newspa- 
pers and members of Parliament, predictand glory 
in the prospect of our defeat? Did not their un- 
scrupulous ship-builders fit out fast steamers to 
run the blockade and do all they could to weaken 
us and damage our interests? Did they not make 
haste to grant belligerent rights to rebels? Why 
should we not now grant the same rights to the 
Fenians, who are seeking to liberate Ireland? 
And why should we not furnish them with a fleet 
of Alabamas, Shenandoahs, Floridas, etc. ?_ Did 
not England set the example? But we will not 
be hasty ; we will simply make out and present 
our claims for damages, demand payment in full 
for every ship and for all the property thus de- 
stroyed, which satisfaction will be forthcoming 
in good time. Then we shall demand the sur- 
render of the Bermuda Islands, including New 
Providence, which by geographical position right- 
fully fall within our jurisdiction. These islands 
have been used greatly to our disadvantage, and 
they must now be given up to us. As for the 
North American provinces, including the Cana- 
das, we have only to wait their own time to come 
under onr flag ; there is no good reason why they 
should be held under British rule against the in- 
clination of their inhabitants. When they pro- 
pose to join us, we shall probably be happy to re- 
ceive them. But we would not in this case apply 
force ; but in regard to the Bermudas we shall 
demand that they be handed over to ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam.’’ The British may push their civilization 
as far as they like into the East, and we will not 
oppose ; but they must forego and adandon the 
possession of any territory in the vicinity of our 
house and home which can by any possibility 
during war be turned to account against us. 

We therefore advise our English cousins to get 
ready and count out the coppers at their earliest 
convenience, and make out title-deeds of the lit- 
tle islands referred to, lying under our lee. Then, 
with a promise on their part for future good be- 
havior, we will permit them to enjoy their pos- 
sessions undisturbed. The Fenians, like ourselves, 
will probably work out their own salvation ; and 
until they ask assistance, it is not at all likely 
that it will be urged upon them by our people, 
who have hitherto much preferred to mind their 





own business. 
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Communications. 


FORE-SEEING AND GHOST-SEBING 


Eprrog or tux Puxeno.roeicat Journat—An article 
in the Novemver number of your Journat has exerted in 
me a desire fr more light. I refer to the letter from Mr. 
Charies E. Townsend, whose capacity for compact and 
luerd reasoning you praise so high'y. The writer discusses 
in his letter two distinct subjects— namely, the gift of dis- 
cerning spirits and the gift of prophecy —both of them of 
great importance, and both of them little understood, and 
he disposes of both subjects in an equally summary 
manner. 

In combating the very common belief in ghosts he sets 
up two distinct lines of argument, “The existence of 
ghosts,” he tells us, “ are only creations of the mental vi- 
sion.” I would just remark, in passing, that Mr. Townsend, 
throughout bis letter, treats with supreme contempt the 
Less profound thinkers may 
consider grammatical correctness as of some importance. 
But our philosopher reg rds these things as quite beneath 
his notice, Perhaps they are incompatible with compact- 
ness and lucidity of reasoning. “ Ghosis,” to return again 
to the subject in hand, “ are only creations of the mental 
vision.” Why? 
is inadequate to make an impression on the real eye.” 
Now I would like to ask, is the “ spiritual idea” of a cow 
And if 
not, does it net clearly fullow that cows are only “ creations 
of the mental vision.” “All rational people must there- 
fore discard” cows “from further serious entertainment.” 
Evidently there is some link wanting in Mr. Townsend's 
chain of reasoning. One wishes he had been a little less 
compact and a little more lucid. 

Again, he founds an argument against ghosts on the 
supposed absurdity of such things wearing clothes, The 


simplest laws of grammar. 


“ Because the spiritual idea of a ghost 


likely to make any impression on the real eye? 


idea of an unclothed ghost is bad enough, but the idea of 
one arrayed in appropriate ghos ly habilimenis is alto- 
gether too much for him to swallow. He fails to show, 
however, why it is absurd for a ghost to wear clothes. 
“ And 66 we prefer to end this analysis” of an argument 
which consists only “of airy nothings.” 

Proceeding to the second topic discussed, we find his 
doctrine, and the reasons for it, set forth in a paragraph 
which is a morvel for compactness and lucidity of staté- 
ment, Itissuch a gem that I can not resist the tenpta- 
tion to quote it in full. Here itis: “ Tve undeveloped 
future (except visible or other tangibly repeated causes 
with their observed attendant phenomena) is, necessarily, 
unknown to finite minds, because, being non-operative, is 
wanting in expression, and therefore can neither have a 
definite cause or effect to our comprehension, and so, re- 
trospectively, can not have expression in the present; 
There you have a 
The future is 
unkrown to us because it is unknown to us, and therefore 


hence fore-knowing is simply ideal.” 
masterly specimen of logical induction. 


we can t know anything about it, cond so a knowledge of 
the future is impossible; hence, fore-knowing is simply 
moonshine, This appears to be the meaning of the pas- 
sage when translated into the vernacular. And if it is not 
perfectly conclusive, it ought to be. 

Evidently Mr. Townsend is a philosopher, but I am 
afraid be belongs to that class of philosophers, only too 
numerous at the present time, who denounce everything 
as absurd which does not square with their narrow con- 
ceptions of things. The first characteristic of the true 
philosopher is humility. Ie i+ at all times conscious of 
his own ignorance. He feels that his knowledge is only 
the light of a small taper glimmering amid surrounding 
darkness. And he knows that in that darkness are many 
mysterious things for which his philosophy can farnish no 
explanation. Ghosts may be among these. He may 
doubt the existence of ghosts, but he does not dogmatically 
assert that such existence is impossible ; for he knows not 
what wonderful things there may be in this wonderful uni- 
verse which we inhabit. 

As regards the question of fore-knowledge, it is perfect- 
ly true that we have no eract knowledge of future events, 
Nobody denies this. But does it therefore follow that we 





come? I think not. We are endowed with a faculty 
called Hope, which inspires us with the desire and expect- 
ation of future good; and with a faculty called Cautious- 
ness, which fills us with the dread of future evil. Does not 
the fitness of things require that theré should also be a 
faculty which can teach ua how to secure the good the fu- 
ture has in store for us, and bow to avoid the evil? Aad 
is it not perfectly p oper to call this faculty fore-sight or 
fore-knowledge, even although, like everything else that is 
human, it is imperfect— 
“ The soul, the mother of deep fears, 
Of vigh hopes infinite, 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, 

Of sleepless inner sight,” 
is able by that inner sight to read, as in an open book, 
much that is still in the undeveloped future, even in that 
fature which it reaches b yon! the boundaries of tme 
away into the illimitable ages of eternity. 

Knowing wha: we do of the wonderful resources of the 
human soul, how can we doubt that there is sometimes 
given intuitive insight into the futare? Knowing what 
we do of the weakness of the human unders sanding, how 
ean we deny the possibility even of such unexplained 
things as ghosts? These are subjects which deserve to be 
treated much more thoroughly and much less dogmati- 
cally than has been done by your correspondent, 

I remain yours truly, HUGH BLACK. 


————» + eo 
FORE-ENOWING. 


Mr. Eprror—As you consider the question still open, I 
desire to present for your columrs a solution of it from the 
stand point of an extensive personal experience. 

Before making the proposed statement, will you al'ow 
me to relate one of many similar occurrene*s which have 
transpired in my experience, as a sample by which the 
correctness of my views may b+ judged ? 

Some ye irs since, while living on a farm in New Jersey, 
when my infirm father had been a cripple for some y. ars 
(a part of the time not able to get abouc even on crutches), 
I had the following vision : 

One cloudless day, after the noon repast, while sitting 
within doors, reading a book, it sudden'y appeared to me 
that I was sitting outside the door, in the open porch, read- 
ing a newspaper, and that having a glimpse of some one, 
I looked, and seeing father coming from the wagon-house 
without his crutches, I sa’d, “ Father, where are your 
crutches ?” anu that, answering, he said, “* Samuel, I h:ve 
forgotten them, an! left them at the wagon-house—I wiil 
go back and get them ;” and it appeared that he did so, 

At that time my fatarr was in New York city. When 
there a fow d.ys ofterward, I told the vision to him and 
others, and predicied from it that he would recover from 
his lameness; for with the vision cume the impression that 
he would recover ; and so strong was this impression, that 
I would without hesitation have risked my life on it; and 
I repeatedly asserted that he c -rtainly would recover and 
go about without his crutches before he died. To this he 
replied, “ Don’t say it aguin, it is impossible. Here I am, 
an old man, ready to step into my grave, and have been a 
cripple for more than nine years. It seems like blasphe- 
my for you to talk so.” 

In less than a month after the vision occurred, bh» came 
to my house for a few months’ stay, and before he had puss- 
ed a month ther. the vision was fulfilled in every particu- 
lar, even to the words spoken, and he soon ceased entirely 
and forever to use his crutches. 

My solution of the problem presented by the phenome- 
na in question can now be given in a few words. 

Unseen, ever-watchful intelligences, in their kind prov- 
idence, planned the cure, and knowing their ability to per- 
form it, made known the coming event by a psychological 
impression of the event on my brain, without the media 
of the external organs of sizht or hearing; and so it is 
ll visions of this cluss—all ghost-seeing and similar 
appearances. 

The lady mentioned in the previous communication 
could not have “ psychologized” hers: lf with what she did 
not know; the f-ther of the livle boy could not have dene 
uowittinely; i could not hvve been simple 


with ¢ 


it, even once, 
clairvoyance, for wht she saw could have existed only in 
thought, and that thought being ord. rly and thrice re- 


peated must have been utiered by « designing conscious 





intelligence. This intelligence may not have been the 
deceased mother; but there is aot even the shadow of a 
reason to assume that it was not. 

Wise and provident intelligences, whether clothed with 
flesh or not, may, by the observance of law and correct 
data, not only anticipate and have a prevision of coming 
events, but they may also fore-know and fore-ordaimthem. 
(Fore-te!ling is an evidence of fore-knowledge.) 

And now may I isquire of Mr. Townsend, how the re- 
sults of strongly excited “ Ideality,” “sharply pictured 
on the imagination,” can “ produce by fancy” a prophetic 
vision so exact? “how memory or Ideality” can so “ de- 
pict” it? or how “ Ideality or mental derangement” can 
80 explicitly “ retroject the future into the present,” and 
that, too, without the slightest “ expectance on the subject ?” 
And will he also explain how “ gnosts are created by men- 
tal” or any other “ vision” (sight), and how “ nothings” 
are created of “air” and then “ avalyzed ?” 

8. T. FOWLER. 


—— ee oe 
GHOSTS AND PROPHETS. 


In the November number of the Jovenat, p. 142, Mr. 
Townsend has presented a forcible argument aginst the 
possibility of seeing a ghost or spirit, or of gaining knowl- 
edge of a future event save by the process of induction. 
He says: “ The spiritual idea of a ghost would be wholly 
inadequate 'o make an impression upon the real eye, 
which materiali'y alone can do.” This is true, if by the 
real eye is meant the natural eye; but if it be conceded 
that within man’s natoral body there is a spiritual body, 
the difficulty suggested no longer exists, for the spirical 
body may, under favrable conditions, take cognizance of 
spiritual forms. The allusion to tne “ ghost of old clothes” 
presents no additional difficulty, It is no more absurd 
than the idea of a ghost of flesh and blood. The one is the 
inner and the other the outer garment worn by the real 
man, that is, the immortal spirit 

With regard to fore-knowledge, Mr. Townsend says: 
“The undeveloped future (except effects inferred from 
visible or other tangibly repeated causes, with their ob- 
served attendant phenomena) is, necessarily, unknown to 
finite minds, because being non-ivoperative is wanting in 
expression, and therefure can neither have a definite 
cause or effect to our comprehension, and so, retrospec- 
tively, can not have expression in the present; hence 
fore-knowing is simply ideal.” 

I am not prepare’! to refute this argument, but this 
method of reas ning upon assumed facts and d«nying 
their existence as the result of logical deduction is to be 
received with extreme caution. It was upon this basis 
tna’ the philosophers of the middle ages fuunded their 
physical sciences. Trey did not collect facts and build 
upon nature, but they first established their theories from 
abstract reasoning, an’! thon accepted or denied the 
phenomena of nature according as it agreed or not with 
their specul tions. Many persons experience truthful 
premonitions of the future which they accept without pre- 
tending to un‘erstand—ihe real ty of which, like the fact 
of existence, no jogic can overihrow. The true philoso- 
pher must recognize the phenomena and shape his theo- 
ries accordingly. E. F. B. 


a 
A SCRIPTURAL VIEW. 





Srxce the foregoing articles were in type, we have re- 
ceived from another correspondent a brief communication 
on the same subject. We have only room for an extract 
from it. Referring to the article of Mr. Townsend in our 
November number, the writer says: 

Firat, It is claimed that all visions are illusions or hal- 
lncications. If all this be true, then, were the Prophets 
and Apostles, to say nothing of others. either impostors, 
or, to say the least of it, badly deluded men; and what 
makes th» matter worse is the fact tyuat Christ encouraged 
and helpe | to keep in existe»ce this imposture or ectusion. 
Secondly, It is claimed that all ghosts are purely ideal ; 
and, Thirdly, that if they were to approach vs, we ¢ -uld 
not see them, for the reas»n that they are pure spirits. 
Now facts are stubborn things, and when a man’s theory 
gets in their way, the soorer he gets it out of the way the 
beter for his cred:t. To say nothing of Old Testament 
times, to which we might suecessfally refer, | will only add 
that Moses and Elias appeared to Christ and some of his 
Apos'les, and that at tne time Christ gave up the ghos, 
mony of the devd came from the tom's and appeared to 
many, and that the people tven saw them. Now the log- 
ic] conclusion is, that if Moses, Elias, and others were to 
reappear (being so far as materiality or immateriolity is 
concerned just what they were when they did appear), 
they could be seen by those to whom they would seck to 
show themselves. P. P. MILLA. 








\ never have any intimation whatever concerning things to 
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PHRENOLOGY AND SCRIPTURE. 
ARE THEY AT VARIANCE? 





Tue above inquiry was brought upon my mind by read- 
ing afi article which appeared in the January number of 
the Jovrxa. of 1864, written by a lady, headed, “ A Wom- 
an’s Experience,” in which she intimated that she was a 
lover of the beautiful; and stated that at one time her hus- 
band commanded her to divest herself of every ornament, 
even toa plain collar, and to draw back her curls, brush 
the waves from her hair, etc. 

Now I am as much a lover of the beautiful as most per- 
sons, but if we indulge in such things to our heart's de- 
sire, then what becomes of the precepts of divine inspira- 
tion? For St. John says: “ Love wot the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him., For all that 
is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the 
world.”"—1 John ii. 15, 16. 

“In like manner, also, that women adorn themselves in 
modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; not 
with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array, 
but (wh’ch becometh women professing godliness) with 
good works.”—1 Tim. ii. 9, 10. 

“ Whose adorning, let it not be that outward adorning of 
plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on 
of apparel ; but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in 
that which is not corruptidle, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
price.”—1 Peter iil. 3, 4. 

Thus spake holy men, who wrote not of themselves, but 
with their pens dipped in the fire of inspiration, penned 
these sacred words by the will of God. 

Now if the sci: nce of Phrenology teaches us to approve 
of a legitimate and uniform action of all the faculties of 
the mind, will it tolerate the customs and fashions of the 
day, practiced by the majority of professors of religion, in 
open disregard and violation of the Word of God, the 
learned clergy not excepted? for we never hear them 
speak of these things in the pulpit, nor show an example 
such as is described by inspired writers. Will some cler- 
gyman who understands Phrenology please explain ? 

INQUIRER, 


oe 


THAT HOLE THROUGH THE EARTH. 


Mr. B. F. F. sends us the following brief rejoinder to 
the remarks of “F. D. L.” in regard to the former's theory 
of the tubular globe: 

In regard to the criticism of “ F. D. L.,” I would say 
(not with the idea, however, of creating a discussion) that 
his assumptions are wrong; that his conclusions are evi- 
dently hasty ; and that his whole argument amounts to 
nothing. I did say that the original plastic matter re- 
ceded from the earth’s axis, through centrifugal force, 
thereby leaving an opening or aperture through th* same, 
And 1 did say that “there is no centrifugal force at the 
axis” (which is truc), But“ F. D. L.” should know that 
the trae definition of axis is an imaginary line passing 
perpendiculurly through the center of motion ; he would 
then see that centrifugal force coul! begin to be exerted 
at less than a hsir’s-breadth from the said very fine line. 
And then let him experiment by whirling a bucketful of 
water around in the air, and he will son perceive a hole 
in the fluid, by its receding from its axis. Let any one 
visit the Smithsonian Institate and behold the tube-like 
structure of the great wrolite on exhibition there, which 
once acted the part of a minute planet, and he wiil be con- 
vinced that my w-hole theory is sustained by natural 
facis. And further, the opinions of Herschel, La Place, 
Le Verricr should rank with those of the “ best philoso- 
phers.” B. F. FRIES. 


ee 


Immortattry.—In the October num- 
ber of the Jovrxat I find some of my crude thoughts and 
obscure phrascology criticised. You ask me to excuse 
your criticism on the phraseology. Most certainly you 
are welcome so to do ¥ in any sense your readers may be 
profited thereby. As for my own benefit, I could not 
think of thus trespassing upon your time. I am too much 








your admirer as a mighty worker in the cause of a truth 
which is second only in importance to the Truth (the Gos 
pe’), to be offended at any use you may make of my ques- 
tions or remarks, Please, then, if your time permits, 
take notice, that I doubtthe obscurity of the phrase you 
have criticived ; it moy appear so from the point whence 
you look at it, but not so from mine. I have mislaid the 
copy of that letter, und it is possible my language was at 
fault, but my thought was this: if the brain does not of it- 
se!f, in consequence of its own organism, produce thought 
and give consciousness of exi-tence, then these powers 
procted from an existence which is independent of the 
brain, and which merely uses it as an instrument. Now, 
does it not reasonably follow, from the last position stated, 
inasmuch as animals have brain, nerves, and the senses, 
as we have, thut there mast be a spirit to act upon their 
brains; and ifso, is it n%t also as reasonable to ¢ clude 
that their spirits are as immortal as ours? 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have, in the questions asked on this 
interesting, and to my mind very important, theme, but 
one object, and that is, the development of truth for the 
good of the race. I once occupied the position in regard 
to this subject which you now do, but my investigations 
compelled me to give it up. It surely is reasonable to 
conclude, that ifour spirits are a part of the Divine essence, 
then the final purification, salvation, and happiness of all 
men can not be doubted, fur we can not suppose that God 
would subject any part of himself to endless torment. 

Again; seeing that God has said that man was dust, 
and in consequence of sin must return to dust—and we see 
it verified every day—is it not reasonable to conclude that 
he is dust? Again; man desires health and happiness— 
and, possessing these, he would live forever if he could; 
he shrinks from death ; his soul longs after immortality. 
And now, to lude, is it not re ble to suppose, that 
if the wise men of our race had always taught us that we 
were mortal, subject to sorrow, sickness, and death here, 
and torment ard eternal death hereafter, that m llions 
more would have become disciples to that Wisdom from 
above which gives us health and happiness here and im- 
mortality and eternal joy hereafter? WM. «2, IRWIN. 
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THE EMPIRE OF MEXICO. 


We think this farce of empire-making has been played 
long enough in this continent, Americans are getting 
heartily tired of it: If the French usurper and the Aus- 
trian sycophant can’t find anything else to do, we advise 
them to drup their ambitious schemes and try their hands 
at personal improvement and reforms at home. Of igao- 
rance, poverty, and wretchedness there is enough in France 
and in Austria for them to work at, and we do not see any 
prospect of the condition of our Mexican neighbors being 
improved by these upstarts, As outsiders or mere lookers- 
on, we make quite free to advise them to pack up their 
traps and go home, If they go voluntarily, and soon, they 
may get off with whole hides; bu: if they delay it too long, 
we will not answer for any sore heads or puactured skins, 
which a too long delay may cause. It has been suggested, 
in prominent circles, that America was the field in which 
republican iustitutions were to be tried. The tree was 
planted by a handful of liberty-!oving pioncers, and it has 
taken root and grown to respectable dimensions, is beare 
ivg fruit, and promises well for the fature. Most of our 
people are inclined to permit its branches to extend over 
the American continent. When it shall cease to bear 
good fruits, eve. better than are produced on any mo- 
narchical tree, we shall approve the experiment of grafting. 
Should the tree become withered and cease to be produc- 
tive, it shall be hewn down and cast into the fire. Dead 
limbs will doubtless appear from time to time, aud they 
must be trimmed out, as Was the case with that great black 
parasite slavery, When new and more vig »rous shoots 
will take their place. Let it not be supposed that we are 
blind to the fuults of Mexicans, nor that we would disap- 
prove any plan having fur i's object the bettering of our 
neighbor's condition, On the contrary, we would hold 
up both hands for his good. But we are satisfied that 
these experiments at empire-naking in America are not 
based on moral principles. They are off-shoots of the 
American rebellion, the emanations of selfish ambition, 
and we will no more permit the one than the other to go 








on without something more pointed than a verbal protest. 
Mr. Louis Napoleon must recall! his hired sssassins, who 
are commanded to put to death those found in arms 
against his agent, the usurper, And Mr. Maximilian must 
come down from that pretty purple-curtained eminence, 
called a “ throne,” and make tracks for Austria. The 
Mexicans will no doubt be bappy to excuse him from fur- 
ther service, and when they want him they will send for 
him. 








Tue Frve Porxtrs Hovset or Inpvs- 
tTRY.—In 1851, the Five Points House of Industry was es- 
tablished by Rev. L. M. Pease. In 1854, it became an in- 
corporated institution, governed by a Board of Trustees 
elected annually by the incorporators, aiid is not sectarian. 
It is doing a good work—a truly Christian—in various 
forms, a8 a mission, as a reformatory asylum, as a day- 
schoo', a8 a home for friendless women, as a method of 
finding homes for children, etc. It needs and should have 
liberal aid from the public. Address 8. B. Halliday, Su- 
perintendent, 155 Worth Street, New York. 


Onscenge Pustications.—Why are 
our authorities so remiss in putting a stop to the 
sale of “‘ bawdy books,” “fancy pictures,” and flash pa- 
pers? Low, vulgar, aud corrupt newsvenders send, 
through express and post-office, quantities of this moral 
poison, by which our youth are perverted, the gates of 
licentiousness opened, and all who look on the filthy 
productions are contaminated. 

If it was a good thing to break up the “mock auctions” 
of New York, wherein many strangers were cheated, 
swindled, and robbed of their money, it would be still 
more useful to break up those places where are manufac- 
tured and sold that which pollutes the mind, saps the con- 
stitution, and ruins body and soul. There is no puniso- 
ment too severe for the miscreants who deal in this dam- 
nation. A law should be passed making the penalty for 
such offense imprisonment for life. Parents! the virtue 
of your children is at stake. Your son or your daughter 
may fall a victim to this insidious d. stroyer. Will you 
not help to break up the evil? 





Mr. Donatp McKay may be a good 
boat-builder, but he is neither an Ameriean nor a pa- 
triot. Ie is simply an Inverness Scot, and like the rest 
would do a very mean act for money. Did he not set up 
his obstinate will against building monitors, which served 
uf so well? and did he not then sek a job to build one or 
more of the same? Did he not learn from our Governe 
ment important secrets in relation to the torpedoes, which 
had been perfected as a means of defense? and did he 
not go straightway, with this invention, and se}l it to our 
friends and rivals, the British nation? What was his ob- 
ject? We have the story of the wretch and the twenty 
pieces of silver, of which this is at least a reminder. We 
hope the selfish creature will have his reward. 


A Facr.—An elegant pocket time- 
piece, warranted to denote correct time, gold appendages, 
gilt case, etc., included. Price one shilling; parceled 
free to any part for fourteen stamps.—Znglish paper. 

This thing is advertised here as the European time- 
keeper, and is sold for a dollar! in England for a shilling! 
It is simply a little past: board sun-dial—that’s all. 


Quacks—BewareE !—At the Croydon 
er assizes, Ja'e'y, two verdicts—one for one hun- 
dred pounds (*500), and the ober for seventy pounds 
(2550), were g-ven ag:inst a quack doctor named Lowe, 
the proprictor of an anstowical museum in London, tor 
improper medical treat vent to men who had gone to him 
for professional ud vice. 

[How would it do to try on the same thing with the 
quacks connected with anatom cal museums in America ? 
Are they not equally culpable? It wil! be perfectly safe 
to give them atrial at law, or a wide berth.] 





Wantep.—Any person having a copy 
of * The Heart of Mabel Ware,” a novel, will find a pur- 
chaser for it by applying to D. H. Jacques, at the office of 
this JourNaL. 
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NEW YORE CITY. 
FACTS AND FIGURES. 

Tue island of Manhattan is about fourteen 
miles long, and about two and a half miles wide 
for nine miles from the Battery, and the upper 
or north end is about one and a quarter miles 
wide. The whole contains about 16,800 acres, 
or about 218,400 lots of 25 feet x 100 feet, and 
is irregular in shape, as will be seen by referring 
to a» map showing the whole form of the city and 
county. 

About one half of the surface is now built up, 
and contains, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
1,003,250 persons—an increase of nearly 200,000 
since 1860, when the total was 813,669 
age growth of population for five years, therefore, 
| in round numbers We 
| .count here only those within the present city 

limits; but if we include the suburbs, as is the 
London, taking 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, etc., we should consider- 


The aver 





is about 40,000 a year. 


case in Philadelphia, etc., in 


* The engraving presented shows the city of New York 
its extreme south- 
The reader will understand himself to be in 


for a distance of about three miles from 


ern point. 
the city of Williamsburg, east of the business portion of 
New York, the East River separating Williamsburg from 
New York. 
the Navy Yard buildings, and, beyond them, « part of the 
city of Brooklyn. 
be seen an elevation or hill, which is Staten Island, the 


On the left, in the foreground, may be seen 
Beyond Brooklyn, in the distance, w'll 


Staten Island Sound running to the west of it, while the 
main ship channel to the sea runs on the east side of the 
The little island 
observed below the lower parts of New York, covered 


island, or the side next to the observer. 


with poplar trees, is Governor's Island, Castle William, a 
fortification, being seen on the extreme right of the island. 
Beyond Governor's Island will be noticed two smaller 
The larger of the two ts Bedloe’s Island, owned 
On the 


islands. 
by the United States, on which is a fortification. 
remote side of the city of New York, the Hudson River 
will be seen, which separates New York city from the State 
of New Jersey. Jersey City and Hoboken may be seen on 
the west shore of the Hudson River. It will be seen that 
New York runs to a point on the lef The first spire from 
the foot of Broadway, at the point, or Batiery, is Trinity 
| Chaureh. 

\\ gible to those who are familiar with New York and its sur- 


() roundings. 





Our picture is on a small seale, but very intelli- 
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STREETS. 


In the early days of the city, 
all the streets were below or 
south of Wall Street; and as it 
progressed, streets were made 


required or the owners of large 
tracts of land laid them out, 
selling their lots fronting on 
the new streets. This progressed 
until the acts of the Legislature 
in 1807, to lay out the city of 
New York north of North Street, 
now Houston Street, according 
to the present plan, which was 
completed about 1820 by Mr. 
John Randall, Jun., surveyor ; 
but streets had been laid out 
through farms north of Houston 
Street, on ‘‘ Kip’s Bay’’ proper- 
ty, and other streets; the Mid- 
die Road, now Fifth Avenue, 
from Forty-first Street to Nine- 
tieth Street, and cross streets 








ably exceed two millions. And all these right- 
fully belong to and are parts of the great Ameri- 
can metropolis. The whole, or city proper, when 
built up, will accémmodate about 2,000,000 of 
people, at from eight to ten persons to each lot. 
The lower wards are declining in population ; 
the First ward having lost 1,000 in five years, the 
Second 500, the Third 750, the Fourth 1,000, and 
the Fifth 2,000. Up town the increase is greater 
than in any former period ; the Sixteenth ward 
having gained 10,000 in five years, the Seven- 
teenth 2¢.000, the Nineteenth 25,000, and the 
Twenty-second 8,000. The Seventeenth ward now 
has the enormous population of 93,000—a city in 
itself—the Twentieth has 83,000, the Twenty- 
first 71,500, and the Twenty-second 80,000. 
PARKS, 
The city of New York has in it twenty-one 
parks or squares, or places called by these names, 
as follows, according to Mr. James E. Serrett : 


ETC. 





A RB. P. Fr. 
Battery (not extended).......... ..10....3....98....289 
EE CII, «00 nacen codegsesence a a 
City Hall Park.... eS 
BND Bens one ccccecesepececess cotatccse O 
POO BOD Bon veccecscecncencecs .-24....198 
Hudson Square— 
St. Zehate Park. secilaliaiad Yn = 
Do, West Broadway..... ... --11.... & 
Washington Square ............+6++ ee eS SS 
Tompkins Square. ............++00+- Bev ccctcccs Boccedee 
Abingdon Square... ............0.008 ates qeeusce GF 
Usion Place, Fourteenth Street...... 8....1...B4....058 
Gramercy Park Kdesbseehesesne’ Macaeeseueneeuee 
Madison Square os ey Se eS 
Reservoir and Park, Forty-second St. .10 0....00....000 
Bloomingdale Square........... 18 A 
Hamilton Square..............+++: : ae 00....000 
Observatory Place..............--..-85....8.... 9....100 
Manhattan Square.............. ssdeacedtcce Qicasee 
M-unt Morris aso enogense ade. scdscoveseae 
Central Park, including both Croton 
Reservoirs, is over two and a half 
miles long and half a mile wide...1,000..0 ...00....000 
Total, in parks.............. 1,180..0.... 8....110 


PIERS 

The number of piers for the accommodation 

of shipping are as follows: North River, about 
| 54; East River, about 75. 








| 
| 


| 





similar to those now existing. 

BROADWAY. 

This world-renowned street opens at the Bat- 
tery, on the extreme southern point of the 
island, and extends to Manhattanville (One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street), a distance of about 
seven miles. From Trinity Church to Grace 
Church, a distance of two miles, it is perfectly 
straight, and the eye takes it in at a single glance. 
It is undoubtedly the finest business street in the 
world, and New Yorkers are justly proud of it. 
Most of the buildings are either of marble, brown 
stone, or iron, and many of them very handsome. 
Our illustration will give the reader an imperfect 
idea of the street and the crowds which throng 
it. 

PRICES OF CITY LOTS. 

The prices at which land has been and is sold 
for in the city of New York are very variable. 
In certain localities, lots which once sold for $20 
Lots on 
Fifth Avenue, only twenty years ago, sold for 
$1,000 per lot, which are now $25,000 per lot. 

The records show prices as follows : 

Corner of Pearl and Elm Street—4 Lots 25 x 100 ft. .860,000 
House and Lot on Amity Street, near Wooster..... 11.500 
House and Lot on Lafayette Place. ... 35,000 
Broadway, near Waverly Place, House and Store.. 49,)00 
Corner of Duane and Elm streets.................. 38,000 ' 
Bleecker Street, near Wooster, House & Lot, 35 x 100 12,300 | 
Twenty-fourth Street, 8. C., between Fifth and Sixth | 

| 


per lot, are now worth $12,000 per lot 





avenues, Lot, 24 x 98.9—House, 66 x 34.......... 80,000 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, 25.5 x 100 
Cine 960 0s cvndccnccche06 oud sevcess cescdnacdaece 19,000 | 


INFORMATION. ; | 
281 churches in New 


GENERAL 
Cuurcues.—There are 
York, of which thirty are 
gationalist, twenty-one Reformed Dutch, nine 
Lutheran, thirty-seven Methodist Episcopal, 
forty-three Presbyterian, six United Presbyterian, 


Saptist, four Congre- 


five Reformed Presbyterian, fifty-eight Protestant 
Episcopal, thirty-two Roman Catholic, three 
Unitarian, four Universalist, and twenty-four 
miscellaneous, besides twenty-four Jewish syna- 





gogues and three Friends’ meeting-houses. 

CentRaL Park, between Fifth and 
Kighth avenues, and Fifty-ninth and One Hun- 
dred and Tenth streets, comprises over 1,000 


located 
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acres, and is, although still incomplete, one of 
the chief attractions of the city. It is reached 





~ by any of the street cars west of Broadway. 


" 


Cooper Union ror THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
axp Art—Eighth Street, between” Third and 
Fourth avenues, contains: a Gallery of Paint- 
ings by the old masters, and a Reading Room for 
males and females. Open day and evening. 
Admission free. 

Rarroap Dépérs —Hudson River, corner of 
Chamber and Hudson streets. Harlem, corner 
of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street. New 
Haven (connecting with all roads East), corner 
of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street. 
Erie, foot of Chambers Street. Morris and Essex, 
foot of Barclay Strect. Roads to Philadelphia 
and Washington, foot of Cortland Street. To 
the West, connecting with Pennsylvania Central 
at Harrisburg, Pier No. 2, North River. New 
line to Philadelphia, via Delaware Bay and 
Raritan R.R., foot of Atlantic Street, Brooklyn. 
Long I. R.R., foot of James Street. 

Horers.—There are more than a hundred 
hotels in New York, among the best of which are 
the Fifth Avenue, Metropolitan, St. Nicholas, 
St James, St. Denis, Hoffman, Brevoort, Astor 
House; The Everett, New York, etc. The prices 
at present are from two to five dollars a day. 

Ferrirs.—New York is connected with Brook- 
lyn, Jersey City, and Hoboken by twenty ferries. 
Boats also run at short intervals to Staten Island, 
Elizabethport, Harlem, Bull’s Ferry, Fort Lee, 
and Weehawken. 

Post Orrice—Corner of Nassau and Cedar 
streets. Letters deposited in the lamp-post 
boxes (585 in number) are collected six times a 
day in all parts of the city. 

Acapemy or Music—-Corner of Fourteenth 
Street and Irving Place, between Third and 
Fourth avenues. 

American Institute, Cooper Union Building, 
Eighth Street, between Third and Fourth avenues. 

Nationat Acapremy or Des1an—Fourth Avenue, 
corner of Twenty-third Street. 

Mercantite Lisrary—Clinton Hall, 
Place, for clerks. Open day and evening. 

Astor Lisrary—Lafayette Place, near Astor 
Place. Open daily. Admission free. 

American Bists Hovsr, between Third and 
Fourth avenues, and Eighth and Ninth streets. 

Opp Frtiows’ Hatt—Corner of Center and 
Grand streets. 

Custom Hovse—Wall, corner William Street. 

Coney Istanp --a favorite place of resort in the 
summer for sea bathing, is a low, sandy island 
on the southern part of Long Island, just outside 
the Narrows, and distant about twelve miles 
from New York. It is reached by cars from 
Fulton Ferry, Bregklyn, or in the bathing season 
by boat from New York. In a sail down the 
beautiful harbor you pass Governor Island, Fort 
Wood on Bedloe’s Island, Forts Lafayette, 
Hamilton, and Wadsworth, and in full view of 
the fortifications adjoining. 

Tue Navy Yarp, Brooklyn, is reached by cars 
from Fulton Ferry. The ferries from New York 
that land passengers most convenient are—Jack- 
son, Bridge Street, Catharine, and Fulton, in this 
order. 

Greenwoop Cemetery, Brooklyn—Cars leave 


Astor 
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every five minutes from Fulton, Atlantic, and 
Hamilton Avenue ferries, Brooklyn. 

Hic Brier, near Harlem, via Second and 
Third Avenue cars, or boat, to Harlem, thence by 
steamboat. : 

Unarep Srares Assay Orrice, AND ASSISTANT 
Unrrep States Treasurer's Orrice—corner of Wall 
and Nassau streets. 

Tue Crry Prison—known as the Tombs, from 
its semi-Egyptian style of architecture, is situated 
on Center Street, between Franklin and Leonard. 

Sreampoats.— Albany night boats, foot of Canal 
Street ; day boats, foot of Desbrosses Street. Yon- 
kers, Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, etc., foot of Harrison 
Street. Providence and Boston, Stonington Line, 
foot of Cortland Street; Norwich Line, foot of 
Vestry Street; Fall River Line, pier 3 N. R. 
Bridgeport, Hartford, foot of Peck Slip. Philadelphia, 
Coastwise Steamship Line, daily, picr 9 N. R. 

Ocean Steamers. — Baltimore, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, pier 11 N. R. Savannah and Charles- 
ton, semi-weekly. Mobile and New Orleans, weekly. 
California, semi-monthly. Havana, weekly. - Rio 
Janeiro, monthly. From three to four steamers 
leave this port ‘weekly for Liverpool, London, 
Havre, and Bremen. For London via Liverpool, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. Havre, semi-monthly. 
Bremen, weekly. Glasgow, weekly. 

The bay or harbor of New York, which very 
seldom freezes, is said to be sufficiently capacious 
to accommodate in safety all the shipping in the 
world. It is formed by the junction of the North 
and the East rivers. 
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ADVICE TO A STUDENT. 


A youne man asks our advice on sundry mat- 
ters, and this is our answer. It may be useful to 
others. 

New York, December 20th, 1865. 

Dear Str—You ask us to give you rules aud advice 
relative to habits of living and study during your collegiate 
course. 





Sizxp.—The rule of eight hours for sleep is « general 
one, based on an average. We know one man who needs 
but four out of the twenty-four. We know others for 
whom eight is not sufficient. For you, we can give ne 
better rule than that you retire in good season, not later 
than ten o’elock, and arise when you first awake in the 
morning. These morning dozes between sleeping and 
waking, however pleasant they may be, ar» not necessary, 
and are only a waste of time that may be better employed. 

Dier.—Let your food be plain, coarse, nutritious, well 
prepared. Avoid condiments, A little self-denial may be 
necessary at first, but you will soon find that spices, 
pepper, and vinegar are not necessary to make your food 
palatable. Three mvals a day are entirely sufficient, and 
beware of lunches. Eat fruit plentifully, but at your 
meals, of which it should form part. Don’t eat too much. 
As a general thing, the American people eat about twice 
as much as they need. If the stomach is overworked, the 
brain can not do good service. As none claim that tea 
and coffee are essential to health, while many hold that 


| they are detrimental, you will err on the safe side, if at all, 


by abstaining from their use. 
Batus.—One great obstacle to health is a skin through 
the pores of which the effete matter which should be 


thrown off by insensible perspiration can not pass. Strict 


attention, then, shouid be paid to bathing, in both warm 


| and cold water, with and without soap, sufficiently often 


to keep the skin in good condition. In addition to these, 


| full baths for purification; daily morning hand baths, to 


give action to the electrical currents in the system, should 


| not be neglected. 


If you pay attention to these rules of health you will find 
your mind clear, and that you are not so “ hard to learn” 
as you suppose. There is scarcely a limit to the amount 
of study you can do if you are, physically, in good 
condition. 

Srupres.—We have but little to say relative to your 
studies. Whatever you undertake to learn, understand. 
If there is a rule in your arithmetic that you 4o not under- 
stand sufficiently to explain all the whys and wherefores, 
ask your teacher, and if he can’t explain, as very likely he 
can not—don’t give up, but try to find out for yourself. In 
your grammar, practice what you learn, and let your com- 


| mon conversation be grammatical. In geography, depend 


not only on your Jessons; but in reading, when you see a 


| public place named, know where it is; and so on through 


We should be happy, were it possible, to prescribe a set | 
of rules that would be applicable to all; but as no two | 


persons are exactly alike, so none require just the same 
advice, except in generalities. 

Tue EnpD To BE ATTAINED.—It was undoubtedly the end 
and aim of the Creator that each of his creatures should 
enjoy the highest degree of happiness of which he is 
capable. Let this, then, be your first rule in life, to so 
govern yourself that cach act shall be such as will, to the 
greatest extent possible, produce this result, not only in 
the great unknown future, but in the present life and 
present time, which is the school for eternity. But do not 
so far err as to mistake mere pleasure for happiness, 

Know Tryse.r.—To accomplish this end it is absolutely 
necessary for you to know yourself—your real desires, 
your capacity, your faults, and your failings—and this 
knowledge can only be obtained by a strict examination 
of yoursclf in accordance with the teachings of Phrenology, 
which is the only true wental philosophy. 

Exercisse.— Next to this comes the ¢are of your physical 
condition ; or rather we might well say, this is of equal im- 
portance, and one of the first duties and necessities to 
happiness. During your term of study you should take 
sufficient exercise in the open air, and by exercise we 
mean something more than a morning walk, taken because 
you think you must. A little work will be well—not ex- 
haustive, but sufficient to set your blood bounding through 
your veins—not so laborious as to tire you so far as to 
unfit you for study, but sufficient to create an action on the 
nitrogenized tissues of other portions of your system than 
your brain—enough to make “ good digestion wait on ap- 
petite.” Indigestion is a mortal foe to study or other men- 
tal labor. : 





all the branches, know what you pretend toknow. Get 
wisdom, but with all your gettings, get understanding. 
Don’t be in a hurry to finish your education. To finish! 
Education is never completed. The school and the college 
are places in which you should learn how to learn, places 
where the learn-power is set in motion with, it should be, 


. accelerated velocity. r 


Cuorce oF Pursvit.—You should, so early as possible, 
choose the path in life that you seem best adapted to pur- 
sue, and educate yourself with especial reference thereto. 
No one can attain all knowledge. So, whether ycu choose 
one of the professions, a mercantile, mechanical, or com- 
mercial life, or that noblest of all pursuits, agriculture, 
your special education should be with reference to those 
thi gs more particularly connected therewith, while your 
general education, to be learned from seeing, observing, 
and conversation, as well as from reading, should be as 
extensive as possible ; and fail not to study the great book 
of nuture, in which you will find, as nowhere else, that 
which will lead you from its study into closer communion 
with that Power which ordained, constituted, and controls 
all things. 

——s- eo ——- 

Rewarp or Economica. Inpusrry.—The St. Al- 
bans (Vt.) Daily Messenger says that a Franklin 
County boy, engaged by the month in a large 
shipping-house in Boston, profiting by the maxim, 
‘* A penny saved is a penny clear,”’ carefully ex- 
tracted the naiJs from the old boxes which had 
“served their time.’’ In four weeks he had col- 
lected in the course of his business two or three 
kegs of good nails. His employer, noticing the 
accumulation, after consulting the scales, handed 
the young man $16 as the immediate proceeds of 
his economy ; and has honored this invaluable 
business trait, in connection with a sterling char- 
acter in other respects, by an offer of partnership. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 

Ir is always gratifying to receive words of ap- 
proval from the intelligent and the sincere. 
They serve to strengthen and to encourage. It 
is a fault with some editors who are more jealous 
than generous, to selfishly withhold from their 
readers any mention of others who are at work in 
the same field. Others, who are more generous 
than just, when they praise, pile on the compli- 
ments so thickly, that the reader doubts both 
their judgment and the truth of what they write. 
We would avoid every extreme, and keep, nearly 
as possible, on the exact line of truth. 

Our readers will judge fer themselves whether 
or not the following statements will bear criticism. 

The Trenton Weekly Monitor, one of our best 
literary journals, in noticing the December num- 
ber of the A. P. J., says: 


It is just received—an admirable number of a periodical 
which, more, perhaps, than any other publication in the 
world, is calculated to do good to its readers: to promote 
their physical, moral, and intellectual health ; to poiut out 
the dangers and temptations of life, and indicate the rem- 
edy for any evils they may already have entailed. Alive, 
progressive, shrewd, practical, fully up to, if not in ad- 
vance of, ‘he times in every respect, this monthly is work- 
ing incalculable good, exerting iis influence even upon 
those unaware of its existence. The December number, 
completing the forty-second volume, contains Ethnology, 
Physiology, Phrenology, Physiogaomy, and Psychology, 
less formidable in reading than their sound would iadi- 
cate. The low price of the PaxrgenoLogicat Jounnat—$2 
per year—ought to place it in every family, and once 
having gained a foothold its maintenance of it is sure. 


The Mansfield (Ohio) Herald, says : 

Any work calculated t» teach man a knowledge of him- 
self, meets a hearty welcome with us. Certainly nine 
tenths of the wretchedness and misery in this sin-cursed 
world is owing to that want of self-knowledge which char- 
acterizes our race so much. Read the Amerioan Purr- 
WOLOGICAL JOURNAL carefully, attentively, and retentively, 
and our word for it, you will be a wiser, and we may hope, 
a better man. 

The Methodist, one of our best religious journals, 
though declining fully to indorse Phrenology, 
candidly says : 

We can cheerfully testify our belief that its conductors 
are earnestly striving in their way, and according to their 
views, t» do good. Many of the practical teachings of the 
Jovgnat are of the highest value in the promotion of phys- 
ical development and health, and ai/ aim at moral im- 
provement. 


From our Canadian neighbors we get many 
cordial commendativns. The Toronto (Canada) 
Evening Journal thus speaks of the Journat : 

It has long been admitted that as a household visitor 
this is one of the best, and we can most confidently re- 
commend it to our patr ns as containing reading matter 
of the highest order, and as calculated to elevate and im- 
prove the mind of every individaal reader. 


AMERICAN PurenoLocicat JouRNAL. 
—We are in receipt of this journal of science and art, of 
philes»phy and fic. We have for many years been a 
reader of the Jocenat, and have been much benefited by 
its perusal. We never believed all its teachings—nor do 
we nuw—but becaure there is chaff mixed with it we are 
not willing to throw away the wheat, and thereforé we 
continue to read and prize it —Aeithsburg Observer. 

(Good! Every nut has a worthless shell, and every ker- 
nel of wheat a covering of chaff. Trath and error are 
often mixed. “We d sctaim perfection ; and doubt not the 
editor of the Keithsburg Observer has the frailties com- 
mon to human nature. We are giad he reads and likes 
the Auenicay Pareno.tocicat Journat. When its con- 
ten's shall have beer winnowed through bis mental fan- 
alng-mill and pronounced “clean,” we presume the same 
will be “ marketable.” 





ae 


Tue Freepmen’s Boor. 


freedmen, “I have prepared this bovuk expressly for you, 


aloud to others, and that you all will derive fresh strength 
and courage from this trae record of what colored men 
have accomplished under great disadvantages.” It con- 
tains brief biographies, sketches, poems, etc., by various 
authors, and all relating to the colored race. The book is 
to be sold to the freedmen at cost. 
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Nor Yrer.— Messrs. Editors A. P.J.: 
I have been quile an attentive reader of your PorENoLoG- 
ICAL JouRNAL, and have been deeply interested in your 
pulications of the characters of sundry distinguished cit- 
izeus, A great many of your readers would be glad tosee 
your own heads and characters done up in black and 
white. Could you not gratify them in your next edi- 
tion? a lL. 6 
[ Wait till we shall have earned such distiaction ; or, fail- 
ing, never let it be asked, “ why are they here?” but, 
rather, why are they not ?] 


Tue Journat in Georoia.— Editor: 
I am very much pleased with the contents of the number 
of the Jovrnat I lately received. To the professional 
man, the teacher, the mechanic, the farmer, and all 
grades, itis an invaluable cade mecum, Every student 
should read it regularly. The extensive and varied in- 
struction it contaius is worth ten times the subscription 
price. I hope it may have an extensive circulation in 
Georgia. Very truly, PHILIP L. HAMPTON, 

Stoxzs Movuntarn, Ga. : 


Witerarp Notices. 


[AN works noticed in Tus PaRENoLociIcaL JouRNAL 
muy be ordered from this office at prices annexed.) 














Lire anp Letrers or Freperick W. 
Roserrtson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brigh- 
ton, 1847-58. Edited by Stopford Brooke, M.A. Intwo 
vols. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. Price #3. 


The thousands on both sides of the Atlantic who have 
learned to love and revere the memory of the late la- 
mented Frederick W. Robertson, but who know him only 
through his Sermons, Lectures, and Addresses, will be 
giad to have presented to them the means of a more inti- 
mate acquaintance. We have here an intimate memorial 
of him. We see him not only as the Christian teacher, 
Lut as the man, the son, the brother, the husband, and the 
friend. It will be seen what a truthful life he lived and 
what a courageous battle he fought, and these can not fail 
to have an influence as rea) and as helpful as his sermons. 
His letters are full of tender human thought, of subtile and 
delicate feeling, and of much tried and suggestive expe- 
rience. 


A Summer ry Skye. By Alexander 
Smith, Author of “ Alfred Hagart’s Household,” “A 
Lite Drama,” ete. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 
Price $1 50. 

This is such a book as only a poet could have written, 
and shows Mr. Alexander Smith as perfect a master of 
It contains some of the finest descrip- 
tions of scenery and society that we have lately seen, in- 
terspersed with historical allusions and legends in prose 
and verse. A more attractive volume to the lover of the 
beautiful, the wild, the weird, and the romantic can 
hardly be found. 


prose as of verse, 


War Lyrics, anp orHeR Poems. By 
Henry Howard Brownell. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1866. Price $1 50. 

The poems of the war, which make up the larger por- 
tion of the volume, were first printed in the papers during 
the first years of the rebellion, and republished in book 
form under the title of “ Lyrics of a Day, by a Volunteer 
in the U. 8. Service.” They have considerable merit, and 
were timely and most commendable when thus thrown 
off, but we bardly see the propriety of reprinting them 
now. Enough of this—in God’s name, enough! Give us 
now, O! poets, “ Hymns of Peace” and “ Songs of Re- 
union.” 


By L. Maria 
Child. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. Price $1 50. 
Mra. Obild says,in a brief preface addressed to the 


with the hope thut those of you who can read will read it 











[Jan., 


PuystogNomy ; or, Siens oF Cnarac- 
ter, based on Ethnology, Physiol and Phrenology. 
Illustrated with enone han z Thousand Portraits a 
other Engravings. In four Parts. New York: Fowler 
and Weils., Price, $1 for each Part. 


Parts I., I1., and ILL. of this important work are now 
ready, and Part IV. is rapidly advancing toward comple- 
tion. The ecope of the work is very broad, and the treat- 
ment of the subject thorough, and, so far as possible, ex- 
haustive. Among the topics discussed in the parts before 
us are: “General Principles of Physiognomy;” “The 
Temperaments ;” “‘ General Forms” (of Face and Figure), 
as Indicative of Character; Signs of Character in the 
Features—the Chin, the Lips, the Nose, the Eyes, the 
Cheeks, the Ears, the Neck, ete. ; “ The Hands and Feet ;” 
“ Signs of Coaracter in Action ;” The Walk, the Voice, the 
Laugh, Shaking Hands, the style of dress, etc. “ Insan- 
ity,” “Idiocy ;” “ Effects of Climate ;” “ Ethnology ;” . 
“National Types;’ “Physiognomy of Classes” (with 
grouped portraits); “ Transmiited Physiognomies ;” 
“Love Signs,” ete. Part IV. will contain, “Grades of 
Intelligence ;” “ Comparative Pbhysiognomy ;” “* Personal 
Improvement, or How to be Beautiful ;” “ Handwrit- 
ing ;” “Studies from Lavater ;” “ Physiognomy Ap- 
plied ;” Physiognomical Anecdotes, etc. 


Nores on Beauty, Vicor, anp Der- 
VELOPMENT; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of Form, 
Solidity of Muscle, Strength of Limb, and Clearness 
and Beauty of Complexion, by a course of Exercise, 
Diet, and Bathing. By William Milo, London. Slightly 
altered, with Notes and Illustrations by Handsome 
Charies, The Magnet. Price 10 cts. Fowlerand Wells. 


Few books contain so much that is really of value in so 
small a space and for.so low a price. As health and 
beauty are among the most coveted of earthly blessings, 
we can safely assume that everybody will be giad to have 
the way to gain and retain them pointed out, as it isin 
thie handsome little illustrated manual. 


Common Scuoot GRAMMAR OF THE 
Enouisn Lanevace. By Simon Kerl, A.M, author of 
“ First Lessons in Grammar,” “* Comprehensive Gram- 
mar,” ete. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & 
Co. 1866. Price $1. 

This is a simple, thorough, and practical text-book, and 
is not excelled in these particulars by any work with 
which we are acquainted. We would particularly com- 
mend it for the clearness and brevity of its definitions. 
Rosert Merry’s Tutrp Book or Puz- 

zizs. New York: J. N. Stearns. 1865. Prico 85 cts. 

The puzzles have pictures to match, and are sure to 
please the little folks, as all Uncle Merry’s books and mag- 
azines always do. 


“Tue Sprrir or Harper’s Ferry” 
is “a Poem” (of John Brown) “ for the Times,” by Wm. 
W. H. McCurdy, published by Bland, Myers & Woodbury, 
Indianapolis. The admirers of the sturdy old hero, whose 
epirit is said to be “marching on,” will doubtless read it 
with interest. Price 25 cents. 


New Pvustiications.—Among the late 
issues of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and degrees valu- 
able or interesting: 

Toe Parasites Reap rs tas Licar or tur Present 
Day. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 1J2mo. pp. 278. Cloth, $2. 
16mo. pp. xxxi., 428. Cloth, $1.75. 

Precious Taovenuts, Moral and Retigrovs. Gathered 
from the Works of John Raskin, & By Mrs. L. ©. 
Tuthill. 12mo. pp. x., 849. Cloth, $2. 

Usirep States Atmanac for 1866 12mo. §1 25. 

Hasp-Boox or THe SteaM-Enorns, containing all the 
Rules required for the right construction and manage- 
ment of Engines of every class, with the easy Arithmetical 
Solution of those Rules, constituting a Key to the “ Cate- 
chism of the Steam-Engine.” By John Bourne, C.E., etc. 
12mo. pp. xii., 474. Cloth, $2. 

Tue Youne Man's Frrenp ; containing Admonitions 
fur the Erring, Counsel for the Tempted, Encouragement 
for the Desponding, and Hope for the Fallen. By Daniel 
C. Eddy, D.D. New Series. 16mo. pp. 268. Cloth, $1 50. 


Poems BY GERALD. 
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Rvurat Arrarrs.—The number of the 
InuustRatep AnNvAaL Reaister or Rugzau Arrairs for 


. 1966 contains quite as great a variety of interesting and 


valuable matter os any of its predecessors. It is ilus- 
trated as usual with about 180 Engravings. 

No resident of the country can well do without this 
m st valuable little annual. It is full of timely bints for 
not only the country gentleman (which every farmer 
should be), but also for the country dudy (which we assume 
that every farmer’s wife is), and both will read it with 
equal pleasure and profit. Price, post-paid by mail, only 
85 cents. “Fowler aud Wells, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Ovr Annvat.—tThe showy gift-books 
of the season may be more attractive to the eye than our 
little “ Illustrated Annual of Phren»logy and Physioguo- 
my fur 1866;” but in real utility and intrinsic interest 
many a costly volume will full far behind it. It contains 
a sketch of President J»hnson, with a porira't; Julius 
Cesar; Charact:r in the Walk (illustrated); The Mother 
of John Wesley, with a portrait; the Eyes (poetry); Stam- 
mering and Stuttering—the Causeand Care ; the Red Man 
and the Black Man (illustrated); Heads of the Leading 
Clergy, with grouped portraits ; Heads of Notorious Box- 
ers, with grouped portraits; Fate of the Apostles, with a 
likeness of St. Paul; Co:nelius Vanderbilt, with a por- 
trait; Language of the Eyes (illustrated) ; Brighum Young, 
with a portrait; Richard Cobden and John Bright, with 

ortraits ; General Wm. T. Sherman, witb a portraii, etc. 
Price, prepaid by mail, 12 cefits.] 


Tue Rurat New-Yorker.—This is 
one of the beet family agricultural papers published in this 
country. When tlie editor was elected mayor of Roches- 
ter, we feared The Rural would lose sométhing of its 
spirit, but we find it “ali alive” to the best interests of the 
farmer and the family as before. We intend to watch our 
opportunity to “show up” this time-honored editor and 
model mayor in the Poeeno.ocicar Jovrnat. But the 
best way to study his character isto read his paper. The 
Rural New- Yorker is published weekly at $3 per year, by 
D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y. 


De Ho.ienper says: Ook hebben 


* wij ontvangen het jaarbuekje voor Sched«lleer en Physi- 


ognomy van 8. R. Wells, de redacteur van het “ Phreno- 
logical Journal and Life Ilius:rated,” dat vele wetens- 
waardige bijzonderheden bevat. Dit jaarboekje bevat de 
portretten van Andrew Johnson, Abraham Lincoln, de 
mocder Van Wesley, Gen. Grant, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Gen. Sherman en anderen met karakterkundige be 
schrijvingen ; is te verkrijgen te New York bij Fowler en 
Wells, 389 Broadway. Prijs, 12 cents. 


Porvutar New Music.—Horace Wa- 
ters, the well-known music publisher of No. 441 Broadway, 
has lately issued “Too Late to Marry,” words by W. H. 
Bellamy, music by R. Sidney Pratten; “The Martyr of 
Liberty,” by James G. Cigrk; “Give Me Honest Friends 
and True,” a song by Henry Tucker; and “ A Maid~n for 
Sale,” a comic song, by A. Dispecker. 


A CAPITAL WORK for young orators is 
that containing the Srzecues or Joun Brice, M. P., on 
the American Question. With an introduction by Frank 
Moore. Price, #2 50. May be had, prepaid by post, at 
this office. —_ 


New Muvsic.—Oliver Ditson, Boston, 
has laicly published “ The Mountain Boy,” a song by 8. 
0. Spencer ; “ Waterfall Schottisch,” by F. A. Pease, and 
“Tne Maid of Lamoille,” by L. B. Whitney. 


———» + 


Sxatrnc.—The following witty and 
graceful note was sent to one of “ our girls,” with an elegant 
pair of skates, 


New York, December, 1865.—S. W. B. begs 10 present 
his compliments to Miss 8-——,, and requests her accept- 
ance of the accompanying pair of skat-s, believing that 
these wiil afford more scope to her graceful aod rapid 
movements than even a telescope, and be of vastly more 
service in sstronomical observations, as she will doubtless 
see stars during her carly experiments, and come in con- 
tact with forcible proofs of the laws of gravity and levity 
combined, even in isolated instances. It will only be nec- 





essary to “goi,” to bring a “come it” into the fleld of | 


vision of the order known to astronomers as the “ spread 
eagle.” For her encouragewent he would respectfully 
suggest that only the wicked stand in slippery places. 


LCG DONO CT iy 
LEE IGz fo 


= 





Questions oF ‘‘Generat Interest’ will be an- 
ewered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle cwriosity. . Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number” Your * Best Toovents” solicited. 

Ayn Orpver ror Books, Journats, ec., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
ment —To CorrkrsPponDENTS—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on SEPARATE 8lips. 








Tue Neero Sxutit.—‘‘ Is ita fact that the skull 
of the negro is thicker than that of the white man? and is 
it destitute of sutures or seams as in the hvad of the white ?” 


Ans. The skull of the negro as he exists among us to-day 
is thicker than that of the white man; that is to say, take 


a hundred negroes and a hundred white men, just as we | 


meet them, and the skulls of the negroes would average 
thicker—so of the bony structure throughout. We have 
sech negro skulls that were very thin; we have seen 
white men’s skulls that were very thick. The thickness 
of the skull depends a great deal on the temperament, and 
especially on the natural activity and excitability of the 
system. The skulls of negroes vary in thickness; so also 
do the skulls of white men vary in thickness, perhaps 
quiie as much as the skulls of the African. The bones of 
both man and animal iu Africa are large. Those of the lion, 
the tiger, the elephaut are examples ; the bones of the two 
former are very fine, very compact, and very strong. It 
is generally supposed that negroes have better teeth than 
other people ; but we have inclined to suppose that that 
opinion was based on the fact that the negro’s teeth look 
whiter, because the contrast between them and the skin is 
so much greater. The second branch of inquiry, as to the 
sutures or seams, we now repeat for, perhaps, the fiftieth 
time. There is a current opinion among those unac- 
quainted with anatomy, that the African skull has no 
sutures or seams dividing the different parts of the head. 
Not long since, a man came to us saying that a doctor told 
him that such was the fact. Let it be understood, then, 
once and forever, that the negro’s skull has Just as many 
parts and seams as that of any other man; and, let us 
suy further, that we know of no skull of beast or bird that 
has not seams or sutures. The skull is not a bony box to 
incase the brain like an egg-shell, not to be expanded ; but 
the skull is formed in parts and united at the seams by a 
kind of saw-tee‘h or dove-tailed interlocking. The human 
skull, the seams of which appear almost to have become 
consolidated, as they do in the aged after the brain has 
ceased growing, may be filled with dry beans or grain 
and put In water, and the swelling of the beans or grain 
will separate the skull in its various seams. Even those 
that seem to have grown solid, come ayfirt. While the 
brain is growing, the skull is constantly expanding. There 
is a great convenience in having the skull in parts so that 
it can easily give room for the growth of the brain. We 
may add that the bones of the face are all in pieces, joined 
at particular places; and this serves a very important 
purpose in another sense: a blow upon one part of the 
head or face, which might cause a fracture, would do far 
less injury than if the skull were one solid bone. The 
fractare will run to one of the seams in the head, and will 
there be likely to stop; besides, any severe concussion of 
the head would produce far less damage to it in conse- 
quence of its having joints and seams. As a crockery 
crate yields, and thereby produces less damage to the 
contents than if it were packed into a box made of boards, 


so the s\ull being in parts yields to shocks and pressure. 
We hope this reply will be disseminated among all those 
who try to make out on anatomical and ethnological prin- 
ciples that the negro is not a human being. It is a mean 
big« a begotten of a cowardly prejudice that ought to be 
dispeTied, for the very swirte, and dog, and pole-cat have 
sutures jn the skull, like those in the white, the red man, 
and the black. 








Askinea Questions.—1. I am always wanting to 
know the “why and the wherefores,” so much so that I 
am continually joked about it. Noy what urgan is it that 
predominates in my cranium ? . Causality asks q.ies- 


tons; Individuality wants toee®. 2. What large develop- 
ments of organs constitute ardice—excessive caution ? 


Ans, Very large Cautiousness, and small Self-Esteem, 
Co.nnativeness, Destructiveness, and deficient moral sense. 


8. Is there any such thing as a “ ghost?” I suppose you will 
laugh at that question; but there is the Brooklyn Ghost ; 
and I know of another house that is haunted, for I have 
a brother that is not afraid of anything. and he undertook 
to stay in the house one night, and had to give it up, as 
there was a woman and child murdered in the house 8 »me 
two years ago, and no on» has been able to live in it since! 


Ans. If we believe in the Scriptures we must believe in 
ghosts, in apparitions ; but the ghosts usually said to fre- 
quent haunted houses, we conceive to be creations of the 
imagination. If we understand by ghost, the spirit of one 
who hus departed this life, we must admit, on the authority 
of the Bible, that such things have been seen. But like 
many other things spoken of in the Bible, as the ax 
that floated on the water—the water that was troubled 
by the angel—the manna that was rained down for food, 
we have no repetitions of them at the present time; at 
least it has never been our fate or fortune to see a ghost, 
although we have whistled past grave-yards in dark 
nights, visited old ruins, and been in haunted houses 
without t Our correspondent fails to notice the 
late ghost in e church in Jersey City, which after having 
engaged the attention not only of the people in the vicinity, 
but the Common Council, who by their “ resolutions” duly 
offered, and a sufficient police force, finally overcame it, 
and found it to be only a dog. 











Grave. Watts ror Hovusss.—In reply to fre- 
quent questions put to us as to the econdmy and utility of 
this mode of building, we may state that the more we 
know of it the better we like it. For cellar walls it is 
better to use fleld-stones, or the coarsest kind of gravel. 
As a foundation, after digging the cellar, there should be 
a blind drain directly beneath the wall, which will carry 
off all the water; otherwise, the moisture would tend to 
cause the concrete to crumble before becoming thoroughly 
hardened. But if suitably drained, the wall may be built 
as above suggested. While gravel will answer, we con- 
sider field-stones better for the foundation. 


Frencu And Itauian.—1 Is it best to learn one 
first, or take lessons in each at the same time? Ana, 
Devote yourself to one till you have pretty well mastered 
it, then take up the other, but read enough in the first to 


keep it fresh in the memory. 2. How long will it take to 
learn French for conversation by studying two hours daily ? 


Ans. That will depend entirely on how much talent you 
have for learning. Some would learn it thus in six months, 
others would require a year. 


Retreatina Foreneaps —How do you reconcile 
the very retreating forehead of Lavater with his acknowl- 
edged talents? Ans. Foreheads often are retreating in cor- 


sequence, not of defective reflective organs, but of extra 
large perceptive organs. If the brow be built out balf an 
inch or an inch it will give an inferior look to the upper 
part of the forehead without detracting from or lessening 
that part of the brain. Lavater’s head was long from the 
opening of the ears to the root of the nose, and his per- 
ceptive organs were very large, and all his writings evince 
‘superior observing but not very strong reasoning power. 
He gathered facis but did not build them up into a system. 
His work on “ Physiogaomy” is more like piles of brick, 
lime, sand, beams, boards, lath, and shingles, than like a 
house. A larger upper forehead would have put his many 
facts and observations into an edifice or system, 


Brier Mention.—Brooklyn. Should we pub- 
lish the person you name and tell the truth, we should be 
liable to prosecu:ion for libel. He is a great “ blower,” is 
very selfish, with streaks of benevolence when it will 
“pay.” Is almost destitute of Conscientiousness, and has 
no more regard for the truth than has the idiot he exhibits. 
He has just enough Veneration to incline him to patronize 
the church, but even this is in subordination to his cupidity. 
He passes for a “ good fellow” with those who don’t know 
him, and for a very bad man with those whd do know him. 
We = a es him, nor — him — oath. We 
can D » expose, . repeat, 
would be libelous. Wait. M itue, and he will “feuch up” 
where his perverted nature inclines him to go. 
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Easterty Storms.— Why do storms originate in 
the east? Ans, They do notin all places. In the North- 
western States the great snow-storms come from the west 
and northwest. In other places the great rain-storms 
come from the south. On the Atlantic coast, where north- 
easterly storms prevail, the cold winds from the region of 
icebergs come sweeping down over the warm northerly 
currents of the Gulf Stream, thus becoming loaded with 
moisture. When these winds, driving southward and 
westward, meet contrary currents they become condensed 
te such a degree that the moisture becomes rain or snow. 
This explains why a northeast storm begins to rain or 
snow at Washington two hours before it does at Phila- 
delphia, and there several hours before it does at New 
York, Boston, Portland, and “down east.” Such storms 
are often raging at Boston and Bangor several hours after 
they are spent and cleared off at Philadelphia. 


TALKING iv A Crowp.—I have large Language, 
and can converse with ease with one or two persons either 
acquaintances of strangers; while in a large company 
composed of friends, acquaintances, and strangers [ am 
not inclined to talk. Iam not bashful. I am puzzled to 
understand this. Ans, When in promiscuous company 


you feel the responsibility of the public position, and this 
appalis you. Some men can argue loadly and ably with 
one or more men in presence of fifty men; but call the 
meeting to order by placing one man in the chair and let 
the rest be seated, and your clamorous debater is silent, 
is obliged to sit and be scored by others, and see his 
favorite opinions rudely put down. So soon as the meet- 
ing is closed, however, and the order, dignity, and re- 
sponsibility are set aside, he grapples his opponents in 
debate, and the whole crowd listen to his earnest and well- 
put ctatements. It is not the fifty men, singly, in groups, 
or as a whole, that deter him from talking, but it is the 
solemnity and apparent responsibility which the organiza- 
tion produces which frighten him, Practice would enable 
him to overcome this. The same will help you out. 

Tue Journat is usually printed in time to reach 
subscribers in the Atlantic States about the first of each 
month. —_— 


Anatomy AND Puystotogy.—‘‘ Lambert's Third 


Book on Anatomy and Physiology” is a very excellent 
one. We can furnish a copy, postage paid, for $1 75. 





Scutrrvure.—l. What developments are neces- 
sary for a great sculptor? Ans. All the intellectual, all 
the mechanical, all the artistic faculties, all the clements 
of force and ambition with ali the moral and social organs. 
A person needs all these to be great in anything. Asa 
sculptor or orator, a man wants all the organs. A person 
needs especially for a sculptor the intellectual, mechanical, 
and artistic faculties, and is the better for having every- 
thing strong. Hiram Powers stands very high as a 
sculptor. We do not uoderstand making molds of gelatine 
for plaster casts. 2. Is genius a natural inheritance? 
Ans. Yes, and so is talent. 


Purenovocists.— What organs must be strongly 
developed in ordef to become a good phrenologist? Ans. 
The most essential are the intellectual, but a man can not 
be a first-class phrenologist without a good development 
of all the organs, especially the moral. 


Arrraction.—Reputsion —Why are we attracted 
to one and repelled by another, when we meet for the first 
time? Ans. The best reply we can make is the child's 


answer, namely, ‘Because we are.” When we learn 
why the magnet points north and south; or the cause of 
vital heat; or what is life, then we may be able to account 
for human “attraction and repulsion.” That “like likes 
like” is self-evident. But why? We readily affiliate with 
congenial spirits which are adapted to us, and are repelled, 
almost poisoned, by the very atmosphere of others. A 
horse and a mule may be made to work together, but the 
horse sickens, it is said, by breathing the breath of the 
mule, and soon breaks down. So it is between persons of 
widely different temperaments, and they do not “ become 
one.” —_— 

Bioop.—To increase and purify it can only be 
done by right living. Good food, pure air, exercise, etc., 
are among the essentials. Bread from unbolted flour is 
adapted to constant use. Fresh sweet butter in very 
moderate quantities may be used by those in health. 
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D. McD.—The confusion or disturbance of the 
orgun of Sociality produces in persons the loss of their 
“ point of compass,” or makes them feel “ turned around.” 
Friendship or Adhesiveness leads to affection among 
kindred, and it is extended to others outside of these ties ; 
very small Self-Esteem and large Approbativeness or the 
reverse can co-exist precisely as a man can be a good 
mechanic and not a poet, or a good talker and a poor 
reasoner, or have good eyes and poor ears. 


Serr-Esteem.—To cultivate this organ, use it ; 
assume place and position, stand erect, put on dignity, 
walk and talk with self-appreciation, do not let yourself 
down, say no trifling things, and you will soon establish a 
feeling of dignity, and the organ will become larger. A 
timid girl going among strangers and teaching a school 
for six months, receiving obedience from the pupils and 
respect from the parents, will return t& her friends womanly 
and self-poised. Her Self-Esteem has been strengthened 
by use and culture. — 


Wim Witms.—-1. Is it safe or advisable in 
all cases to drink nothing but cold water? Ans. We 
believe pure water to be all that is necessary for drink. 


2. What is the cause of dundruf on a person's head, and 
= there any prevention or cure for the same? Ans. Dan- 


druff is the result or removing of insensible perspiration. 
Wash the head occasiona'ly with water that has a little 


borax in it, 8. What is the cause of occasional canker 
sores in a person’s mouth wh» enjoys exceilent health 
otherwise, and what is its prevention? Ane. Cause, im- 


purities of the system; prevention, hygienic living. 


Hox. J. W. Hargis, noticed in our July num- 
ber, instead of going to Europe, went to St. Paul and per- 
formed some very remarkable mental gymnastics, which 
have been duly reported in the papers—among other 
things, deserting his beautiful wife, and running away 
with money not hisown. We are asked to explain how 
it is that one so well organized should become so wicked ? 
It is easily answered. He is simply a perverted man. 
Phrenology does not pretend to decide what man has 
done, will do, nor what he will not do; it simply points 
out his natural tendencies, capabilities, and deficiencies. 
The Hon. J. W. H. is intelligent above the average of 
men; he is good-looking, nay, handsome; nor is he 
specially deficient in faculties. But he “ got off the track,” 
and was morally obtuse. He is a fallen man, though 
capable of repentance and a better life, Aid are liable to 
stumble and to fall, as angels are said to have done. 


Wuom Nor to Marry. — Dear Journal: 
Faithful friend and adviser, I am having a struggle be- 
tween principle and selfish pleasure, you may think. I 
once loved and was loved in return, but parents separated 
us and we have not met for several years ; lost to each 
other in one sense of the word forever. I now have 
another opportunity of changing my position in life, 
Another has come and partially fills the place in my heart 
of the lost love of years ago. I know he loves me, andI 
can give my hand and as much of my heart as to any one. 
T love him, but not like my first love. I bear that he is a 
gumbler; must I give him up on that account, or take 
hiv and try to inflaence him to a better life ; he has no 
other habits that are bad; @ kind, loving disposition, and 
mawuy other qualities that help to make him good. I know 
my !mfluence is great over friends, and I sometimes think 
I may be the mesns of chanuing his course of life ; he has 
a good eccupation, ane otherwise good morals. Now 
please tell me what is my duty—what mustI do? Ane. 
You must not marry him until be proves himself worthy 
to become a husband and father. He must not only stop 
gambling, but he must reform ; but he must put himeelf 
in the way to grow in grace—in short, to become a 
Cbristian. Until then, you will not be safe to marry him. 
The best men are none too good to become husbands and 
fathers, and many are totally unfit to enter into these 
sacred relations. Our advice to a sister or a daughter 
would be, to marry only an honest Christian gentleman. 


Wuar ts Tacuyorapny ’—Ans. The meaning of 
this word is “fast writing.” Phonography, which means 
“ writing according to sound ;” this also is “ fast writing,” 
besides having a philosophy based on the sound of words. 


Topacco AND THE TEETH —Does chewing tobacco 
preserve the teeth? Ans. We think not. Many persons 
say co and think so. We have tried to give men the credit 
of truthfulness and sincerity who make the statement. If 
those who chew tobacco have Better teeth than others, it 
is probably caused by the fact that the process of chewing 





tobacco may tend to keep the teeth clean from particles of 
food which, without care, might be allowed to remain, 
thus promoting decay. The teeth should be carefully 
cleaned, not with acids and powders, but with water and 
@ brush, after each meal. The following seems in place ; 
“As the period generally occupied by sleep is calculated 
to be about six or eight hours out of the twenty-four, it 
would greatly promote the healthful maintenance of the 
priceless pearls whose loss or decay so greatly influcnces 
our appearance and our comfort, if we were to establish a 
habit of carefully cleansing them with a soft brush before 
going to bed. The small particles of food clogging the 
gums impede circulation, generate tartar and caries, and 
affect the breath. Think of an amalgamation of cheese, 
flesh, sweetmeats, fruit, etc., in a state of decomposition, 
remaining wedged between our teeth for six or seven 
hours; yet how few ever take the trouble to attend to this 
most ceriain cause of toothache, discoloration, and decay, 
entailing the miseries of scaling, plugging, extraction, and 
—false teeth.” — ' 

Parents.—F. A. C: The law requires that every 
patemted article, or bag or package eontaining the same, 
should be stamped Patented, and the date of the patent. 
See “ How to Get a Patent” (price 10 cents), for the law, 
and valuable information. ; 


Grapvation.—No rule can be laid down which 
will apply to all cases. It is better to graduate at the age 
of twenty-five, with an unimpaired eonstitution, than to 
break down in an attempt to get through a course of study 
earlier. — 

Twics, nor Trees, are Benpasle.—Can a pef- 
son whose physical development bas, through disobedi- 
ence to Nature’s laws, been retarded from early youth to 
a few years after maturity (say from thirteen to twenty- 
seven) acquire, by strict obedience thereafter, the same 
development and muscular power as though he had never 
transgressed? Ans. No. He may improve, but never 
become what he eould have been without the transgres- 
sion ; and it is equally true in regard to moral delinquency. 

A pebble in the streamlet scant 
Hath turned the eourse of many a river; 
A footfall on the tiny plant 


Hath warped the giant oak forever. 
Tue Busr.—The cost of our Phrenological Bust 


, boxed for transportation is $1 75. The cost of transpor- 


tation by express can be ascertained by asking an express 
agent at the place where it is to be receive!. The box is 
about twelve inches long and eight inches wide. 


Batpyess.—We know of no certain means of 
preventing the hair from falling off. Cold water and fric- 
tion are the best local applications; but the difficulty 
generally depends upon some peculiar state of the system 
not well understood. We should use cold water and a 
good brush, avoid hot air-tight hats, and try to improve 
the general health. —.. 

Minister.—A clergyman needs a full develop- 
ment of all the moral sentiments, a good intellect, and 
sufficient Destructiveness and Combativeness to give him 
energy and courage to fight the good fight of faith. 


Marriace or Cousins.—We have given our 
views on this subject several times during the present 
year in this department, and must beg our correspondent 
to look over his back numbers of the Journat. 


Desater.—The price of McElligott’s ** American 
Debater” is $2, post-paid. 


y ome 

Pimptes oN THE Face.—A papulous skin con- 
sists of small acuminated elevations of the cuticle, not 
containing a fluid nor tending to suppuration, commonly 
terminating in scurf. There are several varieties of the 
disease: gum rash, common to infancy; in lichenous 
rash there are little red pimples, the eruption diffuse, at- 
tended with a pricking or tingling sensation; puriginous 
rash causes great itching ; the millet rash consists of little, 
hard, milk-white pimples usually fined to the face, 
caused by impure blood generated by bad living. The 
best treatment of all these and other skin diseases is the 
Turkish Bath. Where this can not be had, other modes 
of bathing should be resorted to to purify the system. 
Washing the face with warm or tepid water, and applying 
cold water with friction to the chest, arms, and other 
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parts of the body, may transfer the pimples to some less 
{nconvenient locality. Washing the face ‘with cold water, 
while the other parts of the body are neglected, draws the 
blood, aud the ba'! humors which it contains, to the surfac® 
there. - 

Morus.—Will moths eat paper or books as well 
ascloth? Ans. No. -— 

Moon.— Why is it that there is on the face of 
the moon the image ofa person leaning over a cloudy heap? 
Ans. It’s all in your eye. There are shadows of moun- 
teins, but no image. a 

Superstirion.—1. Are there such persons, or 


wer? there ever such persons, as witches, wizards, and 
ewarers? Ans. There were persons different in some 


resp+cis from others to which these names were applied. 
2. Whst does the term Macbeth’s witchcs mean? Ans, 
See Rtkspeare. 

%. —1. Why is the letter z called zed or izzard, 
tn the alphabet of the United States Spelling Book, Part 


L., page 9? Ans. For no good reason. 2. Could a person 
spell ¢ vord in which z beiongs by calling itz. d or izzard ? 


Ans, Lt could be called thus in +pelling as well as anything 
else— tiie name has nothing to do with the sound giving 
the chi acter it designates. 


Douvruz Lerrers —1. Which is the correct way 
to pronv ance tne double levters:x and @—is @ pronounced 
aore? Ans. E. 2. Is@ pronounced oore? Ans. E. 


Friarrery.—Yes, there are indiscreet, nay, dis- 
honest phrenologists, the burden of whose song is silly 
laudation. They know better, bat will notdo it. Instead 
of making their examinations useful, they simply try to 
amuse the subject, and to entertain lookers-on. This is 
degrading, and may be classed with other Barnumizing 
tricks, which can only result in lowering Phrenology in the 
eyes of the world. Persons must discriminate between the 
mountebank and the gentleman, the quack and the scholar. 


How Mucu Can I Maxe—Some phrenologists 
make from $10,000 to $12,000 a year—by lecturing, exam- 
ining, and in the sale of books. Others make les+, from 
$2,000 to $5,000, depending on capability. It should pay 
quite as well as the practice of medicine, the law, or any 
other profession, and it eoi/7, wuen the same qualifications 
are brought to bear. 





Hanpwaritina, etc.—lst. Does flannel cause ir- 
ritation when worn next tothe skin? Ans, Coarse flannel 
does in some cases. 2d. Is cold bathing more conducive 
to health than warm? Ans. Yes, in general; but in some 
eases warm bathing is best. 38d. Can the negro, by 
cleanliness, get rid of that odor for which he is noted? 
Ans. Not entirely. 4th. What is my character judging 
by my handwriting? Ans. Bad enough, if not betier 
than your caligraphy. Sth. Why don’t you show us your 
ugly profile tnrough the A. P.J.? Ans. As our profile is 
not ugly, but quite the contrary, we can’t endure the 
jealousy it would excite. 


Tue Nosr.—We have published in the Journat, 
and in our “ new Physiognomy,” all needful information in 
regard to the Signs of Character in the nose, and refer in- 
quirers to back numbers, and to the book. 





MecuanicaL.—Prof. , in an examination 
of my phrenological organ, said, “ Mechanical ingenuity 
is your predou:nant characteristic—are A. No. One in me- 
chanical! work of all kinds.” Being a believer in the prin- 
ciples of Phrevology, and yet very clumsy in the use of 
tools, I con not reconcile the observation with my experi- 
ence, Will you oblige by answering the following ques- 
tion? Can there be meehanical ingenuity in an eminent 
degree unaccompanied by a natural skill in the use of 


tools? Ans. The statement was inconsiderate, and not 
justified by Phrenology. Had the examiner said your 
Constractiveness was large, and that you might become an 
expert mechanic by practice, it would, we presume, have 
ben true. An drgan may be large, but latent—as, for ex- 
ample, some Quaker« have large Tune, but seldom or never 
exercise it in the way of making music. So of other organs 
which are possessed by nearly all; but not being trained 
by education and use, they lie dormant throagh life, and, 
like goid ore in the mountains, may, or may never be 
brought to light. 


Marrimony, erc.—‘‘ A Subscriber’s’’ questions 


are not of “general interest.” Send us your address on a 
prepaid envelope, and we will reply. 





TEMPERAMENT, QuaLity, etc.—Can a person have 
a predominant mental temperament, with low, organic 
quality? Ans, Yes. Is the bony or osseous system fn- 
creased in size by exercise? Ans. Yes. Why does a 
person sometimes choose a pursuit not adapted, to his 
organisar or ph logical ch ter? Ans. Because he 
knows no better. m 

PurEnowoeists.—Can a person become a good 
phrenolog:st without understandi.g the anatomy of the 
human system? Ans. One can be a good delineator of 
character without a knowledge of minute anatomy, but he 
would be a better teacher, probably a better practitioner 
of Phrenology, by having a thorough knowledge of anaiomy 
and physiology. 

A ‘Constant Reader’’ asks us questions which, 
if answered in the JovgnaL, would open, a door for fifty 
letters a day, and would absorb half the room in the Jour- 
NAL to answer them. Give us your name with your ques 
tions, and we will answer you privately. Such questions 
as yours are not suitable for publication. 





Mexrcuant.—What organization, temperament, 
étec., are e-sential in a young man to be a successful mer- 
chant. Ans. Merchants require Acquisitiveness, to impart 
a desire and tact for business ; large Hope, to promote en- 
terprise; full Cautiousness, to render them safe; large 
Perceptives, to give quick and correct judgment of the 
qualities of goods; good Calculation, to impart rapidity 
and correctness in casting accounts; large Approbative- 
ness, to render them courteous and affable; and full Ad- 
hesiveness, to enable them to make friends of customers, 
and integrity to retain them. A merchant should have a 
well-balanced temperament, to give health, strength, and 
endurance, and clearness and force of mind. Why is one 
young man a better salesman than another? and why is 
one better worth a salary twice or thrice the amount than 
another? Phrenology answers this by pointing out the 
constitutional differences, and showing who is, and who is 
not, adapted to mercantile life. 


Ircuine Frer.—The difficulty is probably of the 
nature of achilblain. Avoid exposing the feet to extremes 
of heat und cold; wear cooling wet bandages during the 
night, if the feet itch or are painful, and attend strictly to 
the general health of the system. 


Srammerrne.—You will find the information 
you seek in “Our New Illustrated Annual of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy” for 1866. [Price, by mail, 12 cents.] 


Eneuiss GramMMaR.—Find some one in your 
neighborhood who will consent to teach you English 
grammar. Do not be bashful about it. Every good gram- 
marian in your neighborhood knows your defining, and 
will respect you all the more for endeavoring to cure it. 


Haccrrnty—Vernet.—Who were Haggerty and 
Horace Vernet, whose likenesses appear in the November 
number of the JougNAL, page 187? “Ans. Haggerty mur- 
dered a whole family in Lancaster County, Pa., and was 
executed about the year 1840. Horace Vernet is a French 
painter of eminence, who was born in Paris in 1789. 


To Make tue Hair Curt.—‘‘ A new subscriber" 
desires us to give a recipe to make the hair curl. We 
believe the barbers use a hot iron, with some kind of 
greasy substance; others wet the hair in water, and do it 
up at night in little bits of paper, in which it is kept till 
morning and is ¢hen dressed for tle day. But the dest plan 
is to apply the treatment inside, from whence the hair 
grows, and the substance we use is mush end milk, and 
fried pudding with or without treacle—otherwise molasses. 
We like maple syrup best. It may be taken in a spoon, 
or with a fork, depending on the state of liquidity in which 
itis served up. If taken say about once in six hours, it 
will, in time, produce the desired effect. Try it, and if 
approved, recommend it to your neighbors. The thing is 
neither patented nor copy-righted, but is free to all who 
live in a corn country. — 

TEMPERAMENT..-What is meant by a well- 
balanced temperament? Ans. A temperament in which 


the different temperamental conditions are harmoniously 
blended. The other questions of Giovanne are too in- 
definite. A man’s place in the business world does not 


depend upon half « doz: n artistic faculties ; the disposition, 
the courage and fortitude, and the moral 
something to do in giving a man a place. 


sentiments have 
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Nor For our Sakes.—We would not 
rudely decline the kind offices even of a child, but woul! 
aceept the generous expression for the gratification it 
would afford the giver; and this is the way we feel toward 
those who tender their services to us in the way of aiding 
the good work of disseminating Phrenology. But though 
we rejoice at every kind expression, and at every effort 
put forth in the interest of the science, we can not accept 
itas a personal favor to ws. We are only helpers in the 
same work, only «gents of people who use us for this pur- 
pose. A gentleman correspondent puts this mutter on the 
right ground when he says, “I send you a club of sub- 
scribers obtained at the cost of the best part of three days’ 
time, and I do this, not for any advantage you may derive 
from it, but for the advantage of my friends and neighbors, 
whom I wish to have the benefit of the Jovrnat.” For 
them rather than for us. Still, our warmest thanks go out 
instioctively to those who take sofficient interest in the 
good cause to get up clubs, sell books, or even tal& up 
Phrenology. But please remember, it is not for we you 
work—it is for the cause and your friends. 

Douste Numsers.—lInstead of twen- 
ty-four pages, the usaal number, we published thirty-two 

Sull quarto pages in each number of the Journa. for 
1865, making for the year ninety-siz pages more than we 
promised ; and gave besides a handsome cover to every 
number. We did this at a large cost for paper and print- 
ing. How it may be during the yeur 1866 will depend on 
circumstances ; the price of paper, the number of subscrib- 
ers we receive, the value of our currency, and so forth. 
But we will give to every subscriber the full value of his 
money, and something more. 


Ovr ILiustrations.—During the year 
1865, we published in the ParenoLoGicaL JovRNAL some 
Turee Hcenprep illustrative engravings, most of which 
were portraits. We have no doubt the number for the 
present year will exceed those of the last, and all for $2 
ayear. Verily, this és the cheapest (Ulustrated periodical 
now published. 


L. E. L.—These initials should have 
been appended to the article on Washington and Cesar, 
in our December number. They were accidentally omitted. 

But who is L. E. L.? Ah, that is a secret. We may 
state, however, that the Znglish L. E. L. is not our Ameri- 
can L. E.L. The first contribution published from the 
pen of this writer was in the October number, under the 
title of Taz Two Porrrarts, and we now have sketches of 
Marshall and Choate from the same pen. We predict a 
brilliant career for this racy writer. 


Mrs. Grorce Wasnincton WYLiIs 
will continue her “talk” about “Love and Lovers,” 
“ Work for Women,” “ Domestic Life,” the “ Training of 
Children,” “Selection and Treatment of Servants ;” with 
such “ Hints to Gentlemen” as may serve to put them on 
their very best behavior. Mrs. Wyllis is not a “ great 
talker,” but when she speaks, the whole house must give 
ear. For is she notan oracle? We may publish her por- 
trait in a future number. 


Write on SEPARATE Sirps.—It would 
facilitate matters if correspondents would write their dif- 
ferent orders on separate slips. If writing for books and 
the Journat, let each be separate; and if for publication, 
or for answer in Correspondents’ Department, each should 
be on a separate slip of paper, otherwise matters may 
“ get mixed” and delayed. 


_ Brxv tHE JourNAL.—Covers, made of 
embossed muslin, and lettered on the back suitable for 
binding last year’s Jovrnat, for 1865, may be had at this 
Office, or prepaid by post, for $i. They are very con- 
venient. 


Posracr.—Subscribers .must pay the 
postage on the Jovrwat at their respective post-offices. 
We can not prepay, except on papers sent to foreign 
countries, in which case the subscriber remits the amount 
required for such pre-payment with his subscription. 
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ALSOP’S FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
- 
\ THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 


LION was sleeping in his lair, 
44 when a Mouse, not knowing where he 
was going, ran over the mighty beast’s 
nose and awakened him. The Lion clap- 
ped his paw upon the frightened little crea- 
ture, and was about to make an end of him 
in a moment, when the Mouse, in pitiable 
tone, besought him to spare one who had 
so unconsciously offended, and not stain 
his honorable paws with so insignificant a 
prey. The Lion, smiling at his little pris- 
oner’s fright, generously let him go. Now 
it happened no long time after, that the 
Lion, while ranging the woods for his 
prey, fell into the toils of the hunters; and 





finding himself entangled without hope of | 


escape, set up a roar that filled the whole 
forest with its echo. The Mouse, recog- 
nizing the voice of his former preserver, 
ran to the spot, and without more ado set 
to work to nibble the knot in the cord 
that bound the Lion, and in a short time 
set the noble beast at liberty; thus con- 
vincing him that kindness is seldom 
threwn away, and that there is no creature 
so much below another but that he may 
have it in his power to return a good 
office. 


THE BIRDS, THE BEASTS, AND THE 
BAT 


{\NCE upon a time there was a 
V fierce war waged between the Birds 
and the Beasts. For a long while the 
issue of the battle was uncertain, and the 
Bat, taking advantage of his ambiguous 
nature, kept aloof and remained neutral. 
At length when the Beasts seemed to pre- 
vail, the Bat joined their forces and ap- 
peared active in the fight; but a rally being 


made by the Birds, which proved success- | 


ful, he was found at the end of the day 
among the ranks of the winning party. 
A peace being speedily concluded, the 
Bat’s conduct was condemned alike by 
both parties, and being acknowledged by 
neither, and so excluded from the terms 
of the truce, he was obliged to skulk off as 
best he could, and has ever since lived in 
holes and corners, never daring to show 
his face except in the duskiness of twi- 
light. 


THE CREAKING WHEELS. 


- some Oxen were dragging a wag- 
+4 on along a heavy road, the Wheels set 


up a tremendous creaking. “ Brute!” 


not a thing we want,” she replied; “and I 
only hope this fine weather and hot sun 
may continue, to bake our tiles.” “ Alack,” 





FECTER %& 


The Hands were no longer to carry food to 
the Mouth, nor the Mouth to receive the 
food, nor the Teeth to chew it. They had 


THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 


said the Father, “if you wish for fine 
weather, and your sister for rain, which 
am I to pray for myself?” 





THE FALCONER AND THE 
PARTRIDGE. 

} FALCONER having taken a 
44 Partridge in his net, the bird cried out 
sorrowfully, “‘Let me go, good Master | 
Falconer, and I promise you I will decoy 
other Partridges into your net.” “No,” 
said the man, “whatever I might have 
done, I am determined now not to spare 
you; for there is no death too bad for him 
who is ready to betray his friends.” 





THE BELLY AND THE MEMBERS. | 


N former days, when all a man’s 
limbs did not work together as ami- 
cably as they do now, but each had a will 
and way of its own, the Members gener- 


| ally began to find fault with the Belly for 





cried the driver to the wagon; “why do | 


you groan, when they who are drawing all 
the weight are silent?" 

Those who cry loudest are not always 
the most hurt. 


THE FATHER AND HIS TWO 
DAUGHTERS. 

MAN who had two daughters 
<1 married one to a Gardener, the other 
to a Potter. After awhile he paid a visit 
to the Gardener's, and asked his daughter 
how she was, and how it fared with her. 
“ Excellently well,” ‘said she; “we have 
everything that we want; I have but one 
prayer, that we may have a heavy storm 
of rain to water our plants.” 


. the Potter's, and asked his other daughter 
* how matters went with her. “There is 


Off he set to | 





spending an idle luxurious life, while they 
were wholly occupied in laboring for its 





not long persisted in this course of starv- 
ing the Belly into subjection, ere they all 
began, one by one, to fail and flag, and the 
whole body to pine away. Then the 
Members were convinced that the Belly 
also, cumbersome and useless as it seemed, 
had an important fnction of its own; 
that they could no more do without it 
than it could do without them; and that 
if they would have the constitution of the 
body in a healthy state, they must work 


| togéther, each in his proper sphere, for the 


common good of all. 





THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 


8S a Wolf was lapping at the head 
+\ of a running brook, he spied a stray 
Lamb paddling, at some distance, down 
the stream. Having made up his mind to 
seize her, he bethought himself how he 
might justify his violence. ‘“ Villain!” 
said he, running up to her, “how dare 
you muddle the water that I am drink- 


ing?’ * Indeed,” said the Lamb humbly, 
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THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 


support, and migistering to its wants and | “I donot see howI can disturb the water, 


pleasures; so they entered into a conspir- 


acy to cut off its supplies for the fature. 





since it runs from you to me, not from me 
to you.” “ Be that as it may,” replied the 





‘called me many ill names.” 





Wolf, “it was bnt a year ago that you 
“Oh, Sir!” 
said the Lamb, trembling, “‘a year ago I 
was not born.” “ Well,” replied the 
Wolf, “if it was not yon, it was your 
father, and that is all the same; but it is 
no use trying to argue me out of my 
supper ;"’—and withotit another word he 
fell upon the poor helpless Lamb and tore 
her to pieces. 

. Atyrant never wants a plea. And they 
have little chance of resisting the injustice 
of the powerful whose only weapons are 
innocence and reason. 





THE WOLF AND THE CRANE. 
A WOLF had got a bone stuck in 

his throat, and in the greatest agony 
ran up and down, beseeching every animal 
he met to relieve him; at the same time 
hinting at a very handsome reward to the 
successful operator. A Crane, moved by 
his entreaties and promises, ventured her 
long neck down the Wolf's throat, and 
drew out the bone. She then modestly 
asked for the promised reward. To which, 
the Wolf, grinning and showing his teeth, 
replied with seeming indignation, “ Un- 
grateful creature! te ask for any other 
reward than that you have put your head 
into a Wolf's jaws, and brought it safe ont 
again !”” 

Those who are charitable only in the 
hope of a return, must not be surprised if, 
in their dealings with evil men, they meet 
with more jeers than thanks. 





THE WIDOW AND THE HEN. 


WIDOW woman kept a Hen 
4 that laid an egg every morning. 
Thought the woman to herself, “If I 
double my Hen’s allowance of barley, she 
will lay twice a-day.”” So she tried her 
plan, and the Hen became so fat and sleek 
that she left off laying at all. 

Figures are not always facts. 





THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 


()* a cold frosty day an Ant was 
dragging out some of the corn which 
he had laid up in summer time, to dry it. 
A Grasshopper, half-perished with hunger, 
besought the Ant to give bim a morsel of 
it to preserve his life. “What were you 
doing,” said the Ant, “ this last summer?” 
“Oh,” said the Grasshopper, “| was not 
idle. I kept singing all the summer long.” 
Said the Ant, laughing and shutting up 
his granary, “Since you could sing all 
summer, you may dance all winter.” 
Winter finds out what summer jays by. 





THE CRAB AND HER MOTHER. 


AID an old Crab to a young one, 
\J “Why do you walk so crooked, child? 
walk straight!” ‘“ Mother,” said the 
young Crab, “show me the way, will 
you? and when I see you taking a straight 
course, I will try and follow.” 

Example is better than precept. . 


THE BLIND MAN AND THE WHELPL 


BLIND Man was wont, on any 
‘\ animal being put into his hands, to 
say what it was. Once they brought to 
him a Wolf's whelp. He felt it all over, 
and being in doubt, said, “I know not 
whether thy father was a Dog or a Wolf; 
but this I know, that I would not trust thee 
among a flock of sheep.” 

Evil dispositions are early shown, 
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THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 
DOG made his bed in a Manger, 
and lay snarling and growling to keep 

the horses from their provender. “See,” 
said one of them, ‘‘ what a miserable cur! 
who neither can eat corn himself, nor will 
allow those to eat it who can.” 





THE HARE AND THE HOUND. 


HOUND having put up a Hare 
from a bush, chased her from some dis- 
tance, but the Hare had the best of it, and 


. got off. A Goatherd who was coming by 


jeered at the Hound, saying that Puss was 
the better runner of the two. ‘“ You for- 
get,” replied the Hound, “that it is one 
thing to be’running for your dinner, and 
another for your life.” 





THE MICE IN COUNCIL. 
NCE upon a time, the Mice being 
sadly distressed by the persecution of 
the Gat, resolved to call a meeting, to de- 
cide upon the best means of getting rid of 
this continual annoyance. Many plans 
were discussed and rejected; at last a 
young Mouse got up and proposed that a 
Bell should be hung round the Cat’s neck, 
that they might for the future always have 
notiee of her coming, and so be able to 
escape. This proposition was hailed with 
the greatest applause, and was agreed to 
at once unanimously. Upon which an old 
Mouse, who had sat silent all the while, 
got up and said that he considered the 
contrivance most ingenious, and that it 
would, no doubt, be quite successful; but 
he had only one short question to put, 
namely, which of them it was who would 
Bell the Cat? 
It is one thing to propose, another to 
execute. P 


THE WOLF AND THE SHEEP. 
WOLF that had been bitten by 


a dog, and was ina very sad case, being 
unable to move, called to a Sheep, that was 
passing by, and begged her to fetch him 
some water from the neighboring stream. 
“For if you,” said he, “ will bring me 
drink, I will find meat myself.” “ Yes,” 
said the Sheep, “‘I make no doubt of it ; 
for, if I come near enough to give you the 
drink, you will soon make mince-meat of 
ame,”* 

THE DOG AND HIS MASTER. 

CERTAIN Man was setting out 

on a journey, when, seeing his Dog 
standing at the door, he cried out to him, 
“What are you gaping about? Get ready 
to come with me.’ The Dog, wagging his 
tail, said, “I am all right, Master; it is 
you who have to pack up.” 





THE EAGLE AND THE FOX. 

N Eagle and a Fox had long lived 

together as good neighbors ; the Eagle 
at tlle summit of a high tree, the Fox ina 
hole at the foot of it. One day, however, 
while the Fox was abroad, the Eagle made 
& swoop at the Fox's cub, and carried it 
off to her nest, thinking that her lofty 
dwelling would secure her from the Fox's 
revenge. The Fox, on her return home, 
upbraided the Eagle for this breach of 
friends p, and begged earnestly to have 
her young one again; but finding that her 
entreaties were of no avail, she snatched 
4 torch from an altar-fire that had been 


lighted hard by, and involving the whole 
tree in flame and smoke, soon made the 
Eagle restore, through fear for herself and 





her own young ones, the cub which she 
had just now denied to her most earnest 
prayers. 

The tyrant, though he may despise the 
tears of the oppressed, is never safe from 
their vengeance. 


THE ASS AND HIS DRIVER, 


N Ass that was being driven along 
the road by his Master, started on 
ahead, and, leaving the beaten track, made 
as fast as he could for the edge of a preci- 
pice. When he was just on the point of 
falling over, his Master ran up, and seiz- 
ing him by the tail, endeavored to pull him 
back; But the Ass resisting and pulling 
the contrary way, the man let go his hold, 
saying, “‘ Well, Jack, if you will be master, 
I can not help it. A willful beast must go 
his own way.” 


THE MOUSE AND THE FROG. 








MOUSE in an evil day made 
£1 acquaintance with a Frog, and they set 
off on their travels together. The Frog, 


THE ASS AND HIS DRIVER 


the Mouse's fore-foot to his own hind-leg, 
and thus they proceeded for some distancg 





on pretense of great affection, and of keep- ' 


by land. Presently they came to some 
water, and the Frog, bidding the Mouse 
have good courage, began to swim across, 


THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 


They had scarcely, however, arrived mid- 
way, when the Frog took a sudden plunge 
to the bottom, dragging the unfortunate 
Mouse after him. But the struggling and 
floundering of the Mouse made so great 
commotion in the water that it attracted 
the attention of a Kite, who, pouncing 
down, and bearing off the Mouse, carried 
away the Frog at the same time in his 
train. 

Inconsiderate and ill-matched alliances 
generally end in ruin; and the man who 
compasses the destruction of his neigh- 
bor, is often caught in his own snare. 





THE KITE AND THE PIGEONS. 


ang Pigeons had long lived in 
fear of a Kite, but by being always on 
the alert, and keeping near their dove-cote, 
they had contrived hitherto to escape the 
attacks of the enemy. Finding his sallies 
unsuccessful, the Kite betook himself to 
craft: ** Why,” said he, “do you prefer 
this life of continual anxiety, when if you 
would only make me your king, I would 





h} secure you from every attack that could 
be made upon you?” The Pigeons, 
tritsting to his professions, called him 
to the throne ; but no sooner’was he es- 
tablished there than he exercised his 
prerogative by devouring a pigeon a 
day. Whereupon one that yet awaited 


ing his companion out of harm’s way, tied | his turn, said no more than “It serves us 


right.” 
They who voluntarily put power into the 





hand of a tyrant or an enemy, must not 
wonder if it be at last turned against them- 
selves, 


THE FIR-TREE AND THE BRAMBLE. 


A FIR-TREE was one day boasting 
itself toa Bramble. “* You are of no 
use at all; but how could barns and houses 
be built without me?” ‘“ Good sir,” said 
the Bramble, “when the woodmen come 
here with their axes and saws, what would 
you give to be a Bramble and not a Fir?” 

A humble lot in security is better than 
the dangers that encompass the high and 
haughty. 


THE DOG, THE COCK, AND THE FOX. 
A DOG and a Cock having struck up 


an acquaintance, went out on their 

travels together. Nightfall found them in 
a forest ; so the Cock, flying up on a tree, 
perched among the brenches, while tho 
Dog dozed below at the foot. As the night 
passed away and the day dawned, the Cock, 
according to his custom, set up a shrill 
crowing. A Fox hearing him, and think- 
ing to make a meal of him, came and 
stood under the tree, and thus addressed | 
him: “ Thou are a good little bird, and 
most useful to thy fellow-creatures, Come 
down, then, that we may sing our matins 
and rejoice together.”” The Cock replied, 
“Go, my good friend, to the foot of the 
tree, and call the sacristan to toll the bell.” 
But as the Fox went to call bim, the Dog 
jumped out in a moment, and seized the 
Fox and made an end of him. 

They who lay traps for others are often 
caught by their own bait. 


THE ASS AND HIS MASTERS. 


WW Ass, that belonged to a Gar- 
dener, and had little to eat and much 
to do, besought Jupiter to release him 
from the Gardener's service, and give him 
another master. Jupiter, angry at his dis- 
content, made him over to a Potter. He 
had now heavier burdens to carry than be- 
fore, and again appealed to Jupiter to re- 
lieve him, who accordingly contrived that 
he should be sold toa Tanner. The Ass 
having now fallen into worse hands than 
ever, and daily observing how his master 
was employed, exclaimed with a groan, 
* Alas, wretch that I am! it had been bet- 
ter for me to have remained content with 
my former masters, for now I see that my 
present owner not only works me harder 
while living, but will not even spere my 
hide when I am dead |” 

He that is discontented in one place will 
e2ldom be happy in another. 





THE TREES AND THE AXE. 


4 WOODMAN came into the forest 
{1 to ask the Trees to give him a handle 
for his Axe. It seemed so modest a re- 
quest that the principal Trees at once 
agreed to it, and it was settled among 
them that the plain homely Ash should 
furnish what was wanted. No sooner had 
the Woodman fitted the staff to his pur- 
pose, than he began laying about him on 
all sides, felling the noblest Trees in the 
wood. The Oak now seeing the whole 
matter too late, whispered to the Cedar, 
“The first concession bas lost all; if we 
had not sacrificed our humblé neighbor, 
we might have yet stood for ages our- 
selves,” 

When the rich surrender the rights of 
the poer, they give a handle to be used 
against their own privileges. 
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of his friend, he was somewhat sobered by the 
ups and downs he had experienced on the way. 

Hearing strange voices, he stopped suddenly 
to ascertain if possible the purport of their lan- 
guage. Judge his astonishment when he heard his 
own name distinctly called, “ Patrick O'Rouke— 
Patrick O’Rouke.” 

“ Faith, that’s my name, sure.” 

“ Patrick O'Rouke—Patrick—O’Rouke—Rouke 
—Rouke.” 

“ What do ye want o’ the likes o’ me?” he in- 
quired. 

“When did ye come over—come over—come— 
over ?” 

* It is jest tree months ago to the minute, and 
a bad time we had, sure, for we wur all say-sick. 
and the passage lasted six long wakes.” 

“What will you do—do—do? What will ye 
do—do—do?” 

“T bave nothing to do at all at all; but then 
| Ican do anything: I can dig ; Ican tind mason ; 
and I can hould office, if I can git it.” 

“You are drunk—you are drunk—drunk— 





| 


ae drunk—drunk—drunok.”’ 


WOMAN OF VANCOUVER ISLAND. 





PLAT-HEADS. 





Tue foregoing cuts represent natives of Van- 
couver Island. In explanation of the strange 
custom of flattening the skull, as shown in the 
engraving of the Indian girl, the author of “ Four 
Years in British Columbia” writes: “ The Indians 
of Vancouver Island all have their heads flattened 
more or less. Those who have only seen certain 
tribes may be inclined to think the sketch of this 
girl exaggerated ; but it was really drawn from 
measurement, and she was found to have eighteen 
inches of flesh from her eyes to the top of her 
head. The process is effected while they are 
infants, and it does not seem to [destroy, or to] 
interfere with their intellectual capacities.” 
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PATRICE O’ROUKE AND THE FROGS. 
A COLD-WATER STORY. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


San Patrick did a vast deal of good in his 
day ; he not only drove the snakes out of Ireland, 
but he also drove away the frogs—at least I judge 
so from the fact that Patrick O’Rouke was un- 
familiar with the voices of these noisy hydropaths. 
Pat had been visiting at the house of a friend, 
and he had unfortanately imbibed more whisky 
than ordinary mortals can absorb with safety to 
their persons. On his home return the road was 
too narrow, and he performed wonderful feats in 
his endeavors to maintain the center of gravity. 
Now he seemed to exert his best efforts to walk 
on both sides of the road at the same time; then 
he would fall and feel upward for the ground ; 
then he would slowly pick himself up, and the 
ground would rise and hit him square in the face. 
By the time he reached the meadow-lands, located 
about half-way betwixt his home and the shanty 


“ By my sow! that’s a lie.” 

* You are drunk-—dead drunk—drank—drunk.” 

“ Repate that_same if ye dare and I will take 
me shilaly to ye.” 

* You are drunk—dead drunk—-drunk—drunk.”’ 

“ Jist come out here now and stip on the tail 
o’ my coat, like a man,” exclaimed Pat in high 
dudgeon, pulling off his coat and trailing it upon 
the ground. 

“Strike him—strike him — strike — strike — 
strike.” 

“ Come on wid ye, and the divil take the hind- 
most; I am a broth of a boy—come on.” 

“ Knock him down—down—down.” 

“I will take any one in the crowd, and if Mike 
Mulligan was here we wud take all of yees at 
onct.” 

“ Kill bim—kill him—kill him.” 

“Och, murther! sure ye wud not be after mur- 
dering me—I was not oncivil to ye. Go back to 
Pate Dogan’s wid me now, and I will trate ivery 
one of yees.” 

“ We don’t drink rum—raum—rum.” 

“ And are ye all Father Mathew men ?” 

“ We are cold watermen—watermen.” 

* Take me advice now, and put a little whasky 
in the wather, darlings—it will kape the could 
out whin yees git wet—and so it will.” 

“ Moderation—moderation—moderation.” 

“ Yis, that’s the talk.. I wint to Pate Dogan’s, 
down there in Brownville, and says I, ‘ Will ye 
stand trate?’ says he, ‘ Faith and I will.’ Says I, 
‘Fill up the glass,’ and so he did ; ‘ Fill it again,’ 
said I, and so he did ; and ‘ agin,’ said I, and so he 
did. ‘Give me the bottle,’ said I, ‘ And I won’t 
do that same,’ saidhe. ‘Give me the bottle,’ said 
I,and he kipt on niver heedin’ me at all at all, so 
I struck him wid me fist rite in his partatee thrap, 
and he kicked me out of the house, and I took 
the hint that he didn’t want me there, so I lift.” 

“ Blackguard and bully — blackguard and 
bully.” 


day, sure ; but ye are a set of futpads and high- 
waymin, hiding behind the rocks and the traas. 





« Ye wouldn’t dare say that to my face in broad 














Win I onct git to Watertown I will sind Father 
Fairbanks afther ye, and he will chuck ye into 
the pond as he did that thafe who stole the pub- 
lic money, and he will hould ye there until ye 
confess, or he will take yees to the perleese.” 

“Come on, boys—chase him—chase him.” 

“ Faith and I won’t run, but I will jist walk rite 
along, for if any of me frinds shud find me here 
in sich company, at this time o’ night, they wad 
think I was thrying for to stale somethin’. Tak 
me advive, boys, and go home. for it’s goin’ for to 
rain, and ye will git wet to the skin if ye kape 
sich late hours.” 

“ Oatch him—catch him—catch him.” 

“Sure ye’d bether not, for I haven’t got a cint 
wid me or I’d lave it in yer jackets, at’s the 
use of -staling all a man has whin he has jist 
nothing at all at all. Bad luck to ye for bother- 
ing me so.” 

About this time the frog concert was in full 
tune, and the hoarse chorus so alarmed Pat he 
took to his heels, for he was now sober enongh to 
run. Reachtng his home, two miles distant from 
the scene of his encounter with the “ highway- 
min” who held such a long parley with him, he 

ve a graphic history of his grievance. Soon 

t was_noised about the neighborhood.that Patrick 

O’Rouke had been waylaid and abused by a 
drunken set of vagabonds, whose headquarters 
were near a meadow on the banks of the Black 
River ; but the fear of the citizens subsided when 
they discovered that Pat had been out on a ben- 
der and could not distinguish a frog from a friend 
or an enemy. 
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